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May- Day. 


HE keeping of May-Day is not only the sweetest common- 
place of poets, but also one of the pleasantest dreams of 
those who hope that the free expression of past tempers and 
habits can be repeated and revived by effort. Such a hope is 
hard to abandon ; for the dilettante is ready to believe that the 
effort will pass into habit, that by dint of persistent piping on 
the part of kind-hearted pipers the generation may take insen- 
sibly to natural dancing. And in effect there zs always a 
generation, even in the most careful and pre-occupied times, 
which can dance with impulse, and that is the rising genera- 
tion. Piping to children is a hopeful exercise ; for it is hard 
to see why a habit of gaiety should not be formed in the young 
ones of to-day as it grew in the young ones of other days, And 
the Cheshire May-Day Festival, of which the Rev. Wilfrid 
Dallow sends us the following sketch, is a children’s festival, 
kept with childish whole-heartedness, and very evidently 
delighted in by their elders. 
Our illustration shows the young May-Queen and a part of 
her rustic suite, and it must be owned that she is a charming 
little Sovereign. Her face has a rather grave distinction of its 


own; and though the pose might have gained something in 
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finish from the training of more permanent Courts, yet a certain 
likeness to the Princess of Wales is apparent at a glance. 

Such festivals of Nature have been common to all times and 
to all countries, except this one country and time—and the 
exception is a sad one. Spring is so specially precious to us 
in England, closing the doors of a long winter and opening the 
gates of a summer as short as it is green and sweet, that it 
speaks dismally for the cares of modern life if the poor and 
those who are called traditionally the simple, and should be 
simple in feeling, have no leisure of heart to welcome May-Day. 
Easter bears the name of the feast of spring and immortality 
held by the English of pre-Christian times, but it occurs too 
early for out-door joyance in our age. The midsummer cele- 
bration of the Apostles’ Day has fallen out of use ; but old May- 
Day was a standing sign that ages which had not developed 
landscape painting, nor the pathetic, sensitive, educated modern 
love of Nature, yet lived closely with the flowers and birds of 
the fields and thickets, smelt the hay and the hawthorn at the 
ends of their short streets, and were observant of the delight of 
spring. That sign the “simple” of our own later England have 
put aside ; but it is not without hope that we see it once more 
set up among the children of a little English town. [ED.] 


A MODERN MAY QUEEN. 


In the old Cheshire town of Knutsford alone is the full 
ceremony of a May-Day coronation celebrated at the present 
time. Before describing the festival itself, let us say that it is 
organized by a committee with so much success financially, that 
after paying the necessary expenses of two brass bands, morris- 
dancers, printing, erection of stands, hurdles, &c., there is a 
handsome balance at the banker’s. 

On approaching this country-town at about noon in the 
beginning of May, 1881, the scene to be witnessed was very 
exciting. The place, of about 3,000 inhabitants, lies amongst 
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sreen hills in perhaps the prettiest corner of Cheshire. It has 
only two streets worthy of the name, the other quaint old 
houses lying scattered about in hill or valley. Flags hung 
from the windows, the Union-Jack floated from the tower of 
the church on an adjacent hill, and the bells rang out a merry 
peal of welcome to the thousands who poured into the town 
from the railway-station. The well-dressed artisan predomi- 
nated, and the little ones formed the chief part of the joyful 
crowd which Manchester and the neighbouring towns sent to 
witness the coronation of the Knutsford “Queen-o’-the-May.” 
A quaint custom prevails among the townsfolk of scattering on 
féte-days sand before the doors in pretty devices, On the large 
sreen, one of those unenclosed commons of which there cannot 
be too many, was railed off a special central spot for the children 
and their sports. Opposite to a large wooden stand, built to 
hold many hundred visitors, was placed within the enclosure a 
small dais, and on this, approached by four steps, was the royal 
throne. A neat trellis-work screen of green boughs and flowers 
formed a slight back-ground to this trysting-place for the May 
Queen’s juvenile Court. 

The gay procession—this pageant of the Middle Ages—left 
the town-hall at half-past two, a marshal riding at the head on 
a white horse, finely caparisoned and garlanded with flowers. A 
military band followed, and then children of the various schools 
and of the workhouse, the girls preceding the boys, all flying a 
profusion of flags and banners, to the number of about eight 
hundred. The second part of the procession—the royal cor- 
te¢ge—now marched along, amidst reiterated cheers from the 
masses of strangers who literally choked up the narrow streets, 
along which the police kept a passage for the Queen and her 
attendants. An old carter cleared the way with a huge whip, 
which he cracked methodically with a terrible noise, twice before 
him and twice behind him, alternately. The Altringham band 
followed with an inspiriting dance strain, whilst a troupe of 
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morris-dancers, fantastically adorned with flowers and ribands, 
capered to and fro, and crossed and recrossed in their mazy 
dance, with excellent precision. Two small Court Jesters, in 
their comical medizxval costume, in a small car drawn by two 
donkeys tandem, preceded the youthful regiment of royal foot 
guards, all in brilliant red, and well drilled. The next feature 
of the pageant was a bevy of girls bearing baskets of flowers. 
A band of youths as sailors came next, in whitest of ‘ducks ” 
and bluest of shirts, their caps perched in nautical style on the 
back of their heads, and inscribed with “ May-Queen.” A party 
of tiny girls followed, in white and blue, with small tambourines, 
and then a detachment of boys and girls ready for lawn-tennis. 
Robin Hood and his little foresters now attracted special atten- 
tion, aptly dressed in green velvet with feathered hats, and 
bearing bows and arrows. 

The Royal Beef-eaters, in their quaint fifteenth-century 
costume of crimson and orange, with lace ruffs, and bearing 
poleaxes, heralded the approach of Her Majesty. <A falconer, 
with two hooded hawks, preceded three little fellows in High- 
land dress of the Macduff clan, who carried with amusing 
solemnity the sword of State, the sceptre, and a gorgeous tiny 
crown on avelvet cushion. In a splendid open coach, drawn by 
four greys, with coachmen, pages, and postillions, all in crimson 
uniform and three-cornered hats, rode a little girl, of some 
thirteen summers, on whose pale and serious face all eyes were 
turned. This was Mary Hickson—whose portrait is given—the 
Queen-o’-the-May for that particular year of grace. Ina dress 
of white satin, ermine cloak, and long red train, with a crown 
of flowers, her golden hair falling around her neck, she was the 
very ideal of a May-Queen. Around Her Majesty sat six 
smiling little girls, her maids of honour, crowned with flowers, 
and holding nosegays in their hands. The procession closed 
with a group of lads, got up to represent the trades of the 
hatter, tinker, butcher, clogger, sweep, saddler, gunsmith, 
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joiner, navvy, baker, gardener and publican. On entering the 
enclosed ground, the cortege moved slowly round, so as to be 
seen by the crowds who thronged the outside of the enclosure, 
or filled the Grand Stand. The queen alighted from her 
coach, and walked after her faithful subjects, her train being 
borne by the maids of honour, whilst the sweet voices of the 
Soo children burst forth into a carol, accompanied by the band : 


“Come, sound the merry tabour, sound 


The call to sport and play ; 
She comes! she comes! with garlands crown’d, 


The golden Queen of May.” 


Her Majesty, having gone round the enclosure, passed 
across the green, her Court forming in double line, and amidst 
the salutations of all, the Guards presenting arms, mounted 
the throne. Her attendants then grouped themselves around ; 
and the boy, who bore the diadem, now advanced with dignity, 
and having knelt before the queen, arose and placed the crown 
on her head. His little companion approached, and kneeling 
respectfully, put the sceptre into the right hand of the youth- 
ful Sovereign. Loud cheering broke forth from the assembled 
thousands ; the bells rang out; the band burst into a jubilant 
strain ; and old as well as young expressed their delight at a 
scene so quaint and charming. Various dances were now 
gone through before the throne; the young Jack Tars danced 
with the flower girls; the morris-dancers frisked about with 
their amusing capers ; the Lilliputian regiment went through 
military evolutions ; and, prettiest sight of all, twenty-four 
little girls performed the intricate movements of the May-pole 
dance. 

This last-named dance is of very ancient origin ; and, being 
rarely seen, it proved a great attraction. From about halfway 
up the pole, floated twenty-four ribbons of every shade and 
colour, and the little girls arranged themselves in a double 
circle around, each holding a ribbon. Then, the two circles 
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revolved, but in opposite directions, and as each child met her 
companion she changed sides with her, the whole movement 
being made in perfect time to a waltz tune played by the 
band. In about ten minutes, their gyrations had platted over, 
with every colour, the lower part of the May-pole, which was 
now covered with a plaid, wound with wonderful accuracy. 
After sundry other dances and songs, the queen and her 
Court retired to a tent on the heath, where a simple banquet of 
tea and buns was served up to the children ; after which all 
retired in procession to the Town-hall to lay aside their robes 
of State. And then they tried to rest, to dream of that day’s 


glad sport and mirth upon the green. 


WILFRID DALLOW. 


(#3 


Honour. 


TYMOLOGISTS have given up all hope of finding the 
root of this word. The Greck synonym is a long way 
off, except on the known rules of Etymology, that consonants 
may be changed and vowels go for nothing. This is strange 
enough in a word which, in some shape, is in all languages and 
in all mouths. The Greeks as a commercial people put it plainly, 
and called it “price.” It was the value others set upon a man : 
not that which he set upon himself. The world is an appraiser ; 
and not always a wise one. Nevertheless, it is shrewd in fixing 
what men are worth; at least, in the long run. Many popular 
estimates last only for a season, and are gone. Some last fora 
lifetime, and then gently die out. Some live for ever. And 
some men, even after death, vindicate to themselves what was 
denied them in life, and live with an ever-spreading recognition 
in the memory of mankind. In this sense, honour means 
veneration, reverence, love, gratitude, recognition of personal 
and public utility and service, and the like. 

It is remarkable, that though honour has many senses, it has 
not among them in other languages the special sense common 
in our own. Among the Romans, it signified the veneration of 
which we have spoken. There were many degrees of it, 
personal, civic, and religious. Divine honours lifted men to the 
gods, Triumphs, consulships, and wdileships were honours in 
civic life; estates and slaves in domestic or private life. To 
give honour, to pay honour, or to honour any one, have all one 
sense ; but that sense is not the sense we are seeking. Mr. A. 
asks Mr. B. to honour him with his company at dinner: and 
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Mr. B. gladly accepts the honour. After dinner, Mr. A. has 
the honour of proposing the health of Mr. B., which is drunk 
with all honours. All members of the House of Commons are 
for the time honourable. What happens when they lose their 
seat is not on record. They are no longer called so: and the 
name and the thing are so disjunctive, that they may be so when 
they are not called so, and may not be so when they are. 

Now, neither Latins or Greeks would have understood an 
Englishman when he said, “ Upon my honour.” They would 
probably have taken it for a household god. They swore 
abundantly by Jupiter and Bacchus, and Edipol and Cato, and 
Charon and Styx; but they had no such deity as honour. It 
is among us the adjuration of a man by himself. And this is 
no empty form. A priest swears, or affirms zz verbo sacerdotis, 
because his priesthood is, or ought to be, the highest obligation, 
containing all that is sacred in his office and in his person. A 
knight pledged himself on the faith of a true knight, because to 
him falsehood was a moral death. When a man, then, says, 
“Upon my honour,” he pledges himself by all that he is or has 
of truth, integrity, and dignity—that is, by his whole price, or 
worth before God and man. Here we come io the sense we are 
seeking. This honour is not the price that the world sets upon 
a man, but the price that he sets upon himself. When Shake- 
speare tells us that we ought to deal with other men not so 
much according to what they are as according to what we are, 
he says, “ Treat them according to your honour ;” that is, let 
yourself, not them, be your measure. But it may be said that 
men set a very false price on themselves, and dream that they 
are what they are not. This subjective consciousness is often 
self-love with a peacock’s tail. And none treat others more 
haughtily than those who have least worth in them. Never- 
theless, the rule is true. Just as there is a vicious self-love, 
and a rational self-love, so there is a vain-glorious self-conscious- 
ness, and a just consciousness of self. The first is inflated, 
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unreal, and selfish; the last is humble, real, and true. Of 
vain-glorious self-consciousness we need not speak. If a man 
seeks for honours as the end of his actions, he becomes double. 
Even the good he does is not done because it is good, but 
because it will bring him popularity, or praise. This self-con- 
sciousness and reflection upon self is not to be found only in 
empty and unreal characters, Even greater and better men 
may be beset by it. But it is neither their motive nor their 
end ; it is as the cloud of dust which follows the wheels that are 
in motion. Self-consciousness will envelop minds that are 
actively good and true. It is their temptation and their 
torment: if indulged, it becomes their vice; if resisted, it 
is their discipline of humility. For humility does not consist 
in an ignorance of truth. If a man is above the average 
height of men, he cannot help knowing it. If he is 
stronger than others, he learned it in boyhood, when youths 
measure strength. If he be skilful in games and sports, he 
cannot fail to know it. If he comes out first in contest of 
strength and skill, in body or mind, or in moral action, how can 
he be unconscious of it? Every day he is learning by an accu- 
mulating experience what is his lot and share in the gifts of 
Nature, or in the acquisitions of his own mental and moral life. 
He cannot be ignorant of it if he would. If his own inward 
perceptions were so dull, his eyes and ears would learn it by the 
words and dealings of those around him. All this creates in a 
man a sense of duty and responsibility. What was fitting in his 
youth is no longer fitting in his manhood, in his maturity, in his 
old age. What is fitting for others is not, therefore, fitting for 
him. Every lot has its own measures. This which to one man 
would be proportionate, to others would be too much or too 
little. Our state is made up of a multitude of conditions or 
elements, some within and some without ; the essential are 
within, the accidental are without. The whole sum of what a 
man is by nature, habit, acquisition, mentally and morally,— 
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together with his birth, state, name, possessions, office, and the 
like,—all these make up the standard by which what is propor- 
tionate in each man may be measured. What in one man 
would be generous, in another would be narrow-hearted ; what 
in one would be a fair advantage, in another would be exacting. 
A poor man may do many things which in a rich man would 
be out of all moral fitness. A man of low estate enjoys a 
liberty where another in higher estate must live in bondage. 
This does not mean that the one must die of dignity, or the 
other let himself down with laxities of speech and manners ; but 
that there is a fitness and a proportion attaching to every estate, 
and to every man: and it is an instinct of common sense to 
perceive it, and to make it the measure of our dealings with 
others and with ourselves. This is what we mean by honour ; 
and we feel at once the meaning of the words honourable and 
dishonourable : “ Honour is as honour does.” 

To draw out somewhat in particular what this honour means 
and does, we may give the following heads : 

I. Honour makes a man scrupulously exact in keeping 
engagements and promises, explicit and implicit. It is large, 
generous, and prompt, going beyond the strict obligations of 
law and conscience. To be sordid or mean, tricky or sharp, 
would be more painful than any loss. Some men will fulfil 
what can be legally enforced, but nothing beyond. They may 
have incurred “ debts of honour ;” but if they are not claimed, 
they will not offer them; if they are forgotten, they will not 
pay them. If they have only raised the hope and expecta- 
tion of poor people by vague hints of help, they feel no obliga- 
tion to fulfil them. In making bargains, they take advantage 
of every circumstance known to them, unknown to the other. 
Short of telling lies, they will depreciate what they want to 
purchase till the price is paid down. “It is naught, it is 
naught, saith every buyer: and when he has gone away then 
he will boast.” Some men, when they find too late that they 
have made an unwise promise to their own disadvantage, will 
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slip out of it, Honour will keep it, though it be to a man’s own 
hindrance. Regulus promised to return to Carthage. He did 
not promise to discourage his countrymen. 

2. Honour makes men faithful in keeping secrets, and there- 
fore unwilling to receive them, for secrets are like red-hot 
ploughshares, Only saints can walk safely between them. To 
keep secrets under the cross-fire of questions and curiosities 
which harass the world is not easy. 

3. Honour makes men magnanimous in forgiving and for- 
setting offences and ingratitudes. It has a long memory for 
what is good and noble, and a short memory for what is evil 
and base. Petty spites, resentments, retaliations, mean revenges, 
secret animosities, jealousies, and malice in word or deed, are 
cast out of an honourable mind as if by exorcism. Men of 
honour deal with an especial generosity with those who have un- 
worthily treated them. They treat them not as they deserve, 
but as they could least expect. It is honour’s der ¢alionis to 
return good for evil: kindness for ill-will. The world calls it 
want of knowledge of men ; but honour is wiser than the world, 
and as strong as it is wise. 

4. Honour makes men to be respectful to everybody, but 
especially to those below them in station, or education, or social 
advantages—such as the poor, or servants, or dependents in 
any kind or degree. It has no adulation for the great, and no 
loftiness for the lowly ; but a sympathy with all that is honest 
and true, in serge or in broadcloth. It treats all men as king’s 
sons, recognising in them, through all the weeds of woridly in- 
equality, the nature of man and its dignity; for “a man is 
worth what he is worth before God, and nothing more.” And 
even the unworthy they will treat with a courtesy which more 
than the keenest words makes them conscious of their little 
worth. Honour acts honourably as light shines, by its own 
nature ; and is the same to all, not because of what they are, 
but because of what it is in itself. 


5. Honour carries men over al! private ends and private 
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interests, when the public good comes in. It was said of a 
sreat heathen that he was indocilis privata logui: which may 
be rendered, that he could not be got to talk of anything but 
public affairs. 

6. Lastly: honour inspires a certain indignation against 
all paltering with truth, It is impatient of equivocations, 
ambiguities, amphibologies, or white lies. It has so strong 
an affinity with truth, that it would rather speak out even 
untimely truths than be silent. Truth will always take care of 
itself. It may make confusion, and turn things upside down, 
like a shell falling into a square: but in the long run, the most 
veracious man is the most useful, and the most at peace even 
with those whom his veracity has offended. To mean what 
you say, and to say what you mean, wins even enemies at 
last. Honour never palters: and even enemies are disarmed 
before it. 

Now all this may be full of pride ; because, like Pharisaism, 
the best things may be full of self: and self, unless mastered, 
is full of evil. But honour may be only the consciousness of 
what is high, and right, and true, prompting always to what is 
higher, nobler, and truer both in word and deed: and that not 
for vain-glory, nor for self-interest, but for its own sake. There 
need be no pride in conscious rectitude : in the z2z/ conscire sibt, 
nulla pallescere culpa of an upright man. 

Thus far we have spoken of what honour does ; but we have 
not ventured to define what honour is. We will, however, run 
the risk, and it may be the gauntlet of the wise who abound 
in this world. 

It would seem, then, that honour is the perfection of the 
virtues of the natural order, as charity is the perfection of the 
virtues of the supernatural order. And we must believe that 
the superstructure will not stand firm unless the foundation be 
four-square beneath. Christian talk, and pious emotions, and 
imaginative visions of perfection and devotion, if they do not 
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rest upon these solid natural foundations, casily ascend in a 
balloon and float away. The virtues of the natural order are: 
first, prudence, which knows and measures the proportions and 
fitness of states and actions ; secondly, justice, which gives to 
every one his right, and even goes beyond it: for justice is not 
only the doing things justly, but the doing them as a just man 
would do them, that is in motive, and measure, and manner ; 
the justice of the just man is not merely liberal, but equitable 
and generous. After this comes temperance, which chastens, 
restrains and subdues passions, affections, and desires of what 
is pleasant, soft and sweet to self in all its forms, so as to make 
men unselfish. And finally comes fortitude, which denies 
itself and suffers, and willingly sacrifices its own and itself for 
truth, justice, generosity, and the public weal. These four rise 
into what the old world called wzrtue, which was equivalent to 
courage or fortitude in a heroic degree, crowning temperance, 
justice, and prudence with a sovereign strength of mastery. In 
the supernatural order, this would be charity, the bond of per- 
fectness, and the fulness of fortitude in self-oblation and in 


martyrdom. 


HENRY EpDWARD, Cardinal Archbishop 
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Louise de la Valliére. 


A DRAMATIC MONOLOGUE, 


SCENE.—A Calvary in the Carmelite Convent of the 
Faubourg S. Jacques. 


OMES a new day; now pealeth near and far, 

Rending the silence with its clamorous Jar, 

The midnight bell. Thy set-dead face, Beloved ! 
Glimmereth in the darkness like a star. 


Thy meek, fair doves within this convent nest 

Sleep with soft lips apart in childlike rest ; 
Dreamless clear eyes ’neath large white lids unmoved, 
And small hands folded on each sinless breast. 


One with closed shining wings bends o’er each bed, 
Haloes the moonlight round each little head ; 
Could I but rest like these Thy stainless ones ! 
Nay, I should dream, and in night’s hour of dread, 


Things walk in dreams ’twere deathly fair to meet. 
Down the long corridor with footsteps fleet 
Nightly I speed, and on these friendly stones 

Lie through the haunted hours beneath Thy feet. 


What though the air be full of sounds and sighs, 
Silken-soft murmurs, whispers and replies, 

Evil mysterious feet that steal and stir, 

Rustle and trail of unseen draperies. 
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In thy Rood’s shelter flee my vain alarms ; 

Powers of the night may weave their nets and charms, 
Here I shall fear no wiles of Lucifer, 

He cannot touch me in Thine outspread arms. 


Yet he doth take strange shapes to tempt Thine own ; 
Now if I looked should one come dancing down, 
Gold-haired and deep-eyed, blooming on the dark, 
Wearing on his fair brows a kingdom’s crown. 


So shall I cower, laying cheek and eyelid wet, 
To Thy dead feet for tears grown colder yet ; 
He shall not dare to drag me from this ark. 
Weary am I and very sore beset. 


Here will I take sweet sleep till yonder pane 
Glimmereth grey, and night begins to wane, 
And the small birds within the elm-tree boughs 
Twitter and pipe and turn to sleep again. 


And the cocks crow, and ere the sound be ceased, 
From the mysterious chambers of the East 
Blows a small wind, and all the grey gleams rose. 


Then through the gold gates steppeth the high priest. 


And it may be my feet will go in dreams 

Down by Touraine’s fair fields and pleasant streams, 
Where my white girlhood’s full fleet days were spent, 
There the breeze freshens, and a great sun gleams. 


Sleeps the old chateau through the roseate hours, 
Drifts the white odorous bloom in almond bowers ; 
And the long grasses, hot and indolent, 

Murmur of April and her wine-rich showers. 


Like little white-winged birds that fluttering fly, 
Lustrous small clouds come sailing down the sky, 
And the great cattle breathing thymy sweet, 
Stand where gold cowslips in the grass are high. 
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Cherries are ripe and red-lipped in the nets 

And the old pear tree that its youth forgets, 
Hoary with lichen, stands with aged feet 

Deep in a purple mist of violets. 

Oh, but to hear its bloomy boughs among, 

How the brown throstle chanteth loud and long! 
He all unseen doth sway with shut bright eyes 
In the delirious passion of his song. 


Surely, these things had brought me full content, 
Were I Louise clear-eyed and innocent, 

Fifteen unsullied summers ’neath the skies. 

I am Louise, sinner and penitent. 


Ah! the child’s heart o’erfull with trust and joy! 
Lord! it grew world-sore, stained with earth’s alloy ; 
Till one came smiling by, and taking it, 

Broke it as children break a worn-out toy. 


Even this poor heart Thou, Lord, didst not refuse. 
Long Thou didst wait as one that knocks and sues 
At a heart’s door that opes not to admit, 

While on his gold locks fall the dank night dews. 


But my heart heard Thee calling through the years, 
Though I had turned away and closed mine ears, 
O’er the world’s noise Thy cry came clear and sweet, 
Sure Thou art gracious to a sinner’s tears. 


Now I remember how a woman came, 

Meek were her eyelids, on her brows sat shame, 
Laid unrebuked her tired head at Thy feet. 
She was a sinner, Magdalen her name. 


And in Thy Resurrection’s day of grace, 

First Thou didst shine before Thy mother’s face ; 
Next Thou didst seek in tender strange disguise 
Magdalen, weeping in the garden ways. 
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Take my bruised heart in those fair hands of Thine, 
In the white city where Thy love doth shine ; 

It will find healing through the centuries ; 

Hasten the hour for which I faint and pine, 


When I shall lie with broken failing breath, 
Hearing the steps of one who hasteneth ;— 
Flame shod, but garmented with grey is he, 
Thy messenger, Thy fair strong angel, Death. 


Women are many, well loved wives and such, 
Who quail to hear him, shudder from his touch ; 
His beautiful grave face these cannot see, 

Eyes grow but clear through weeping overmuch. 


How should they know how wondrous good he is 
For whom a husband’s arms are rest and bliss ; 
In whose glad eyes a tall fair son smiles down, 
Whose lips receive a little daughter’s kiss ? 


Ah! but these things are sweet! but I, outworn, 
Whose body that hath sinned is racked and torn, 
Look upward to the Cross and thorny crown, 
And yearn and agonize for that new morn, 


When I shall enter at the narrow gate, 

And climb the steep defiles and desolate, 
Knowing the path leads to clear heights and fine, 
Where in the white noon Christ himself doth wait. 


I am but this, a broken reed that He 

Hath bound with His strong fingers tenderly. 
Lord ! where Thy Father’s many mansions shine, 
Wilt Thou not keep a last least place for me? 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


VOL. UI. C 
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Charles Reade. 


HE death of a great emotional and natural novelist has 
come timeously to give an opportunity to the many 

who desired it of sharp protest against the analytical, anecdotal, 
and complicated novel of our own day. In one quarter occa- 
sion is taken to demolish the American “ parlour fiction,” and 
in another to hurl hints at George Eliot. With these the 
great romance-writer who has just gone had indeed nothing in 
common. That he was a “writer with a purpose” and that 
George Eliot was in an eminent degree the same thing, is an 
item of difference rather than of likeness, inasmuch as the one 
wrote with purposes—the exposure of prison abuses, a protest 
against the evils of trade-unionism, against the lunacy laws, 
and so forth; whereas George Eliot had one purpose—the 
teaching of altruism with the enforcement of responsibility. 
There is no kinship between the advocacy of social reform in 
action and that of individual self-discipline in the moral order. 
The restless energy which produced “It is Never too Late to 
Mend” hardly shares in the condemnation pronounced on the 
novelist who in these profoundly religious days turns all to 
the propaganda of a vital morality. George Eliot has been 
accused of an utter lack of the disinterestedness and impar- 
tiality of Fielding, and with perfect reason. She did not 
belong to Fielding’s world. She was not gay with indifference. 
And she persisted in showing us intolerantly the evil of evil- 
doing. Behind her stood the romancists of the cheerful past ; 
after her are rising the other kind of impartial writers—those 
whom pessimism and not gaiety makes tolerant ; but she herself 
stands in a region of strenuous and serious hope. Now Charles 
Reade differed from her by the fact that his purposes were 
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concerned with the social accidents and machinery of life ; 
moreover the wonderful vivacity of his stories did not lie in his 
purposes—it lay in incident. He was one of the few writers 
of fiction of our time whose incident is far more important than 
the words which narrate it, who are read—to reverse the word 
of Mr. Howells—for what they tell rather than for what they 
say, and who leave their impression of a scene upon that mental 
eye which sees and records events, not descriptions and not 


thoughts. Mr. R. L. Stephenson has made this distinction in 


apt words. 
But Charles Reade’s incidents owe the strength of their 


hold on the memory to simple and single emotion. His ship- 
wrecks and desert islands, fights with panthers, escapes from 
dungeons, flights on the sails of windmills, would affect remem- 
brance no more than do the scalp-hunting incidents of such 
writers as Mayne Reid, for instance, but for the emotion which 
beats within the situations. And it is here that the quality of 
genius makes itself evident beyond all question. He relates 
with such a fire of passion in the hearts of his persons as 
raises the pulse of the reader, sends a flush to the cheek and 
tears to the eyes well used to romance-reading. Charles 
Reade’s is that single and primitive passion which belongs to 
all times. He seemed indeed to consider himself as a more or 
less subtle reader in the human heart—especially the feminine ; 
but, sooth to say, those are but obvious and simple depths that 
he fathoms, elementary cunnings that he lays bare, candid con- 
tradictions that he exposes with a quite charming little air of a 
discoverer. His good girls are a kind of elementary virgins, 
and the jizesse they practise is not complicated. His villains 
are heroically whole. Moreover he deals with large natural 
forces in a manner which has something of epic range. 

Charles Reade, then, had little or nothing in common with 
the modern novelist. He felt and worked with a fresher 
impulse and a stronger movement ; and this fact is what has 

C2 
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excited his admirers to vaunt his vitality against the deliberate 
meditativeness of the later school. In the matter of style, he 
was distinctively original, but perhaps his originality was a 
little too intentional to be convincing. His was indeed not a 
literary style at all. It was the narrative manner of an exci- 
table and exciting raconteur. And no doubt a good instinct 
led Charles Reade to adopt it. For insomuch as he kept thus 
near to the primitive human emotion, and insomuch also as he 
dealt so vividly with events and impressed the mind with 
things, not comments, he was removed from the purely literary 
position. 

His personality may claim a few words of remark, if only 
because it differed altogether from the reader’s mental picture of 
him. As Anthony Trollope’s stormy manner contrasted with 
the dull interests and restricted emotion of his novels, so did 
Charles Reade’s somewhat deliberate and watchful bearing 
belie the impetuous rush with which he wrote, the warlike fury 
of his meetings with his critics in the press, the contemptuous 
infallibility with which he asserted things that were sometimes 
truisms and sometimes mare’s-nests—the capacity of the 
feminine muscles for athletic development, the neglect of the 
left hand, his own insistent conviction on some litigation or 
some murder case. Nor was Charles Reade’s own quiet 
dignity consistent with the whimsical passion for publicity 
which made him paint up “ Naboth’s Vineyard” as the name of 
his house at Albert Gate, when there was a threat of buying it 
by force for improvements. 

But such freaks were signs of his later davs. He doubtless 
grew louder as he grew less vividly interested in what he had 
to say, and spurred the sides of his intent with too much 
determination, To another time, though not to his youth— 
for apparently he did no important work until he had attained 
full middle life—belong those stories, impulsive and enjoyed 
in the telling, in which the reader grudges nothing, but 
answers to the call made on his whole interest, sympathy, and 
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emotion. In “Christie Johnstone ” it is delightful to breathe in 
the fresh air of the Northern sea and the smell of seaweed and 
herrings ; in “Peg Woffington” the air behind the footlights 
and in the garret of the poor writer is freshened by the sweet- 
ness of a pure and human story. Later, but before that decline 
of vigour into violence to which we have alluded, Charles 
Reade makes happy children of his readers on a desert island, 
absorbs them in the ingenuities of a lover bent on making his 
lady’s life comfortable in that embarrassing solitude @ dew, 
engrosses them in simple and complete interest in the lovely 
nature of the place and in the living hearts of the two persons. 
Perhaps this irresistible story of “ Foul Play” was the last of 
Charles Reade’s great novels. Not that his power failed 
quickly. There are moments, and some long moments, of the 
old extraiz in “ Put Yourself in his Place,” and the books of the 
waning phase of that bright career. But self-possession was 
quickly degenerating into self-confidence, both in his style and 
in the manner of his many journalistic appearances. It was our 
own part to find critical fault on one occasion with his love for 
French quotation, inasmuch as he committed faults in his 
masculines and feminines—a matter on which we cherish a 
pardonable fastidiousness ; and he could not let this legitimate 
criticism pass without writing to the paper in which it appeared, 
not to defend the genders in question, but to say that he had 
once written a comedy in French. Such little freaks it is 
pleasant to forgive in one to whom his coldest critic must have 
owed something more than the ordinary debt due to the 
inventor who beguiles men of their cares. He not only 
beguiled them, he translated and transported them, giving them 
beatings of the heart for urgent, fresh, and strong hopes and 
fears of men and women who have never lived. What reader 
oppressed with actuality, will forget such an _ obligation, 
Thousands pretend to lay it upon us, but few have so made the 
world their debtor. 
ALICE MEYNELL. 
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A Strange Story.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN, BY EDWARD FOORD. 





IFTEEN years ago (began Mr. H ) official business 

compelled me to pass a few days in the Government town 
of T I put up at a decent hostelry established six 
months before my arrival by a Jewish tailor who had made his 
fortune. People say it did not flourish long—a very common 
occurrence with us—but I found it at the height of its splen- 
dour ; the new furniture shone brilliantly at night, the bed-linen, 
tablecloths, and napkins were redolent of soap, and out of the 
stained floors oozed olive oil, which, according to the opinion of 
the waiter—a most superior, but not over clean, individual 
was very efficacious against the propagation of insects. This 
waiter, who had been a valet of Prince K , was dis- 
tinguished by his self-complacency andthe ease of his manners ; 
he always went about in a tail coat that looked as if it had 
not been made for him, and shoes trodden down at heel, with 
a napkin under his arm, and a quantity of pimples on his 
cheeks, and, freely flourishing his clammy hands, uttered short 
but insinuating speeches. He treated me in a certain fraternizing 
manner, as one capable of appreciating his culture and know- 
ledge of the world, but he looked upon his own fate with a dis- 
enchanted eye. “Every one knows,” he once said to me, “ what 











* The name of Ivan Tourguenief has been more familiar amongst us than 
his work. Perhaps the reluctance to read a Russian author in French or in 
a translation from the French kept some of his novels for a time from the 
hands of English readers. A knowledge of Russian is a rare accomplish- 
ment, and it was felt that a loss of local colour must take place in double 
transposition. And in local colour lies the strong interest of the story here 
printed. The Russian inn, the Russian mesmerist, the Russian girl, Russian 
superstition, and Russian cynicism, wear here a character all their own. 
And the great “ realistic” novelist who presents them may be trusted with the 
truth of his subject.—Ep. 
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our position is now ; we are like fish hung up in the sun to 
dry.” His name was Ardalioun, 

I had to pay a few visits among the official residents of the 
town, and this Ardalioun procured me a carriage and a foot- 
man, one as shabby and rickety as the other; but the footman 
wore a livery, and the carriage was embellished with a coat of 
arms. When I had finished my official visits, I drove to a 
landed proprietor—an old acquaintance of my father. I had 
not seen him for twenty years, and I found he had married, 
brought up a fair family, become a widower, and made his 
fortune. He occupied himself with farming—that is to say, he 
advanced money to farmers against a high rate of interest. 
“Risk is a noble thing, as the proverb says, and after all the 
risk is small.” 

Whilst we were talking, a slender, delicate girl of seventeen 
walked into the room with light, irresolute steps, as if on tip- 
toe. “Behold my eldest daughter, Sophie,” said my friend, 
“she takes the place of my late wife, keeps house and looks 
after her brothers and sisters.” I bowed repeatedly to the girl 
as she entered, but she sat down without saying a word, and I 
thought to myself that she little resembled the ruler and 
mistress of the house. She had a round child’s face, with small, 
pleasant, but motionless features, and a pair of light blue eyes 
peeped attentively from under her high, irregular, and also 
motionless brows, with an expression of something like astonish- 
ment, as though they had just observed something startling ; a 
pouting little mouth with the upper lip slightly raised, not 
only did not smile, but seemed to indicate a total absence of 
such a habit ; whilst the pink blood showed in delicate oblongs 
through her thin skin and tinged her cheeks with a flush that 
never varied. Her soft blonde hair clustered lightly on each 
side of her small head, and her hands pressed awkwardly and 
tightly against her slender waist. A light blue dress fell with- 
out folds, like a child’s frock, down to her tiny feet. The 
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general impression produced by this girl was that she was not 
sickly, but enigmatical. I saw before me not an ordinary shy 
country-girl, but a being of a peculiar stamp, and one that was 
ky no means clear tome. I was neither attracted nor repelled, 
only puzzled, but of one thing I felt sure—that I had never 
met with a sincerer soul, and I was moved to pity at the 
thought of this young life, so serious and preoccupied. Heaven 
knows why! “She is not of this world,’ I said to myself, 
although in the expression of her features there was nothing 
ideal, and Mademoiselle Sophie appeared in the drawing-room 
only in order to play the part of hostess at which her father had 
hinted. He began to speak of the life in the town, of its social 
pleasures and advantages. “You see we are rather quiet here,” 
he observed, “ for our Governor is melancholy, and the Governor- 
General is a bachelor, But for all that there is to be a grand 
ball the day after to-morrow, and I advise you to go; we are 
not without beauties, and, besides, you will see all our zz/ellz- 
gentia.” My friend, like a man who had studied at the univer- 
sity in his day, was fond of learned expressions, and uttered 
them ironically, but at the same time with a certain pompous- 
ness. Besides, it is an acknowledged fact that the occupation 
of farming develops, in addition to solidity, a certain pro- 
fundity of character. 

“Permit me to ask if you are going to this ball,” I observed 
to my friend’s daughter. I wanted to hear the sound of her voice. 

“Papa will probably go,” she replied, “and I with him.” 
Her voice appeared soft and of medium range, and she uttered 
each word as if perplexed. 

“In that case, allow me to engage you for the first qua- 
drille.” She bowed assent, but even then she did not smile. 
I soon withdrew; and I remember the look of her eyes, fixed 
steadfastly on me, struck me as so strange that I involuntarily 
looked over my shoulder, thinking she saw someone or some- 
thing behind my back. 
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Having returned to the hostelry and dined off the invariable 
soupe julienne, cutlets and green peas, and dry black woodcock, 
I sat on the sofa and abandoned myself to my thoughts. The 
subject of them was this Sophie, this enigmatical daughter of 


my friend. But Ardalioun, who cleared the table, put his own 


construction on my pensiveness: he ascribed it to exnuz, 

“There is very little distraction in our town for travellers,” 
he began, with his customary easy affability, at the same time 
continuing to flap his greasy napkin over the backs of the chairs, 
an accomplishment which, as every one knows, comes naturally 
to educated servants. “Very little!” He stopped short, and 
the hoarse, monotonous tick of the huge wall clock, with lilac 
roses on the white dial, seemed to repeat his words. “ Lit— 
tle! Lit—tle!” it grated out. “No concerts of any sort, nor 
a theatre,” continued Ardalioun (he had been with his master 
across the frontier and had almost visited Paris, and knew 
better than to say ’catre for theatre, as the peasants did), “ for 
example, no dances, nor evening receptions among the aris- 
tocracy, nothing of that sort exists.” 

Here he paused for a moment, probably that I might observe 
the exquisiteness of his diction. “People even see each other 
rarely ; every one sits at home like an owl on a perch; and, if 
any visitors happen to drive up, slips out to avoid them—there 
is simply nowhere to go to.” He looked askew at me. 

“Yet there might perhaps be something,” he continued 
after a pause. “In case—if your mood inclines to such a 
thing——” He again looked at me, and even smiled ; but 
perhaps failed to discern the necessary mood. The grand 
servant went to the door, reflected, turned back, and, shuffling 
with his feet, bent down to my ear, and with a sportive smile 
said : 

“Would you not like to see some ghosts ?” 

I looked at him in amazement. 

* Yes,” he continued, still in a whisper ; “ we have such a man 
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here, one of the common people, and illiterate into the bargain, 
but he accomplishes strange deeds. If, for example, you pre- 
sent yourself to him, and wish to see one of your deceased 
friends, whomsoever you like, he will show him to you without 
fail.” 

“ How does he manage that ?” 

“That is his secret, because, although illiterate, in fact in- 
capable of putting two words together, he is very strong in 
divinity! The merchants have great faith in him.” 

“ And is this known to all the town ?” 

“ Whoever wants to, knows it; and then, you see, there is 
the danger of being detected by the police, because, say what 
you will, such things are forbidden, and only scandalize the 
common people: the common people, that is to say the 
populace, as every one knows, is immediately up with its 
fists !” 

“Has he shown you any ghosts?” I asked. I could not 
make up my mind to “thou” such a cultivated mortal. 

Ardalioun shook his head. “ He did show me some; he 
produced my father as if he were alive.” 

I stared at Ardalioun. He grinned from time to time, 
played about with the napkin, and looked at me condescend- 
ingly, but at the same time with assurance. 

“But that is very strange!” I at length exclaimed ; “could 
you not introduce me to this feliow ?” 

“Tt cannot be done with him direct, sir; we must go to 
work through his mother, a respectable old woman who sells 
preserved apples on the bridge. If you like, I will ask her.” 

“Do me that favour.” 

Ardalioun coughed in his hand. “And of course it is 
understood that you will give a gratuity, whatever you may 
choose, it need not be large, but give it to the old woman 
herself. I, on my part, will impress upon her that she has 
nothing to fear from you, that you are on a visit, a gentleman. 
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Well, then, lastly, you must understand that this is a secret, 
and therefore you will not get her into trouble.” Ardalioun 
took a salver in one hand, and with his peculiar attitudes 


shuffled gracefully to the door. 
“Then I may rely on you?” I called after him. 
“Rest assured!” he replied, with the self-complacent voice 


peculiar to himself. “I will have a chat with the old woman 


and give you her exact reply.” 
I will not enlarge upon the thoughts awakened in me by the 


extraordinary facts related by Ardalioun ; but I am willing to 
confess that I waited impatiently for the promised answer. 
Late in the evening he returned and expressed his vexation : 
he could not find the old woman. Nevertheless, by way of 
encouragement, I gave him a three-rouble note. On the 
following morning he again appeared in my room, and this time 
with a cheerful face: the old woman consented to the interview. 

“Hullo, boy!” shouted Ardalioun down the corridor, 
“Artisan! just come here.” <A boy of six years’ old came in, 
all smothered in soot, like a little cat, with a cropped head 
almost bald in patches, in a torn striped frock and with huge 
galoches on his bare feet. “You just conduct this gentleman, 
you know where,” exclaimed Ardalioun, turning to the “ artisan” 
and pointing to me. “And you, sir, when you arrive, ask for 
Mastridia Carpovna.” The boy uttered a hoarse sound, and 
we set off. 

We walked for some distance through the narrow streets, 
and at length, in one of the loneliest and most remote, 
my guide stopped in front of a dilapidated, two-storied, 
wooden cottage, and, having wiped his nose on the sleeve of 
his frock, exclaimed: “ Here it is, go straight in.” I went 
up some little steps into the passage, and pushed a door on the 
right. It creaked on its rusty hinges, and I saw before me a 
stout old woman in a cinnamon coloured cloak lined with 
hare’s fur, with a spotted handkerchief over her head. 
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“ Mastridia Carpovna ?” I inquired. 

“Here she is herself,’ answered the old woman in a piping 
voice. “You are welcome. Won't you take a seat?” 

The room into which the old woman led me was so en- 
cumbered with all sorts of litter, rags, pillows, mattresses, and 
sacks, that it was hardly possible to turn round in it. The 
daylight scarcely pierced through two little dusty windows. 
In one corner, behind some boxes piled on one another, faintly 
cried and whined—I know not what ; it may have been a sick 
child, or it may have been a puppy. I sat down on a chair 
and the old woman stood straight in front of me. Her face 
was sallow, and had a semi-transparent, waxen appearance: 
her lips fell in, and looked, among the multitude of wrinkles, 
like one transverse furrow. A lock of white hair protruded 
from beneath her head-gear, but her bright, grey eyes peered 
briskly and intelligently from underneath her projecting brow, 
and her sharp nose stuck out like an awl, sniffing the air. 
Well, thought I, if I’m a fool, you’re not! At the same time, 
she smelt of vodka. I explained to her the object of my visit, 
which for the rest, I observed, must have been known to her 
before. She heard me out, blinking her eyes restlessly, and 
only pushing out her nose more sharply, as if gathering it up 
to peck. 

“Yes, yes,” she at last began; “ Ardalioun Matveyich ex- 
plained to meexactly. You wish to witness the art of my son, 
Vasinka .... only ..... I hardly dare, sir... .” 

“Why so?” I interrupted her. “On my account you may 
be quite easy... . . I am not an informer.” 

The old woman hastily caught at my words. “Oh, sir! 
why should you be? Should I dare to think such a thing of 
your honour? And, besides, what object could you have in 
informing against us? Do we do anything wrong? My son, 
sir, is not such a one that he would put his hand to any dirty 
work—or practice any sorcery . . . . God and the most holy 
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Virgin forbid!” (she crossed herself thrice). “ He is the first 
faster and worshipper in the whole district, the first, sir, your 
honour! And that is just it—great grace has visited him. 
What then? This is not the work of his hands, it is Heaven’s 


gift to my dear son ; yes—so it is.” 

“Then you consent?” I asked. “ When can I have an 
interview with your son ?” 

The old woman again blinked her eyes, and twice pushed 
her rolled up pocket-handkerchief from one sleeve into the other. 
“ Oh, sir, sir, really Idare not... .! 

“ Allow me, Mastridia Carpovna, to offer you this,” I said, 
giving her a ten-rouble note. She immediately seized it in her 
swollen, crooked, fingers, which reminded me of the fleshy 
talons of an owl, quickly concealed it in her sleeve, reflected a 
little, and, as if suddenly coming to a decision, slapped her 
knees with both hands. 

“Come here this evening at half-past seven o’clock,” she 
resumed, not in her usual voice, but in a graver, quieter tone ; 
“only not in this room, but have the kindness to walk straight 
up to the second floor. You will see on your left a door, which 
you will open. Go into the empty room, your honour, and in 
the room you will see a chair, Sit on that chair and wait, and 
whatever you may see do not utter a word nor do anything ; 
and please not to speak to my son either, because he is still 
young, and, besides, he is subject to epileptic fits, and very 
easily frightened ; he trembles, trembles just like any chicken 

. worse luck!” 

T looked at Mastridia. “You say he is young, but since he 
is yourson.....” 

“In the spirit, sir, in the spirit! I have several orphans,” 
she exclaimed, motioning with her head in the direction of the 
corner whence proceeded the plaintive whining. ‘Alas! Lord 
my God! Most holy Virgin! But you, sir, your honour, 
before you take the trouble of coming here, please just think a 
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little which of your deceased relatives or friends in the celestial 
empire you desire to see. Think over your deceased friends, 
and whomsoever you select, keep him unceasingly in your mind 
till my son comes !” 

“But am I not to tell your son whom in particular ?” 

“No, sir, no; not a single word. He will read in your 
thoughts whatever he wants to know; all you have to do is to 
keep your friend dis—tinctly in your mind ; and drink some 
wine after your dinner, two or three glasses ; wine never does 
any harm.” The old woman smiled, licked her lips, passed her 
hand over her mouth, and sighed. 

“Then at half-past seven ?” I asked, rising from the chair. 

“At half-past seven, sir, your honour,” quietly answered 
Mastridia Carpovna. 

I took leave of the old woman and returned to the hotel. I 
felt sure they were going to make a fool of me, but how would 
they set about it? That was what roused my curiosity. I 
exchanged only two or three words with Ardalioun. He asked, 
knitting his brow, whether she had admitted me, and on my 
replying in the affirmative exclaimed: “The woman is a 
minister!” I began on the advice of the “minister” to go 
through the list of my dead friends. After some hesitation I 
at last fixed on an old Frenchman, long since dead, who had 
been my tutor. I chose him specially, not because I felt any 
particular inclination towards him, but his whole figure was so 
original and so little resembled those of the day, that it was 
quite impossible to counterfeit it. He had a huge head, thick 
white hair combed back, bushy black brows, a hooked nose and 
two large violet warts in the middle of his forehead, and worea 
frill and cuffs and a green frock coat with bright copper 
buttons. If he can show me my old Desserre, thought I, well, 
I shall have to admit that he is a sorcerer. After dinner, 
acting on the advice of the old woman, I drank a bottle of 
Lafitte, of the very first quality as Ardalioun assured me, but 
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with a very strong taste of burnt cork and a thick sediment of 
sandal-wood at the bottom of each glass. 

Precisely at half-past seven I arrived in front of the house in 
which I had had the interview with the excellent Mastridia 
Carpovna. All the window shutters were closed, but the door 
was open. I went in, mounted the rickety stairs to the second 
floor, and, having opened the door on the left, found myself, as 
the old woman had prepared me, in an entirely empty, tolerably 
spacious room, A tallow candle, placed on the window-sill, 
lighted it dimly, and against the wall facing the door was a 
rush-bottomed chair. 

I trimmed the candle, the wick of which had begun to form 
into a snuff, sat down on the chair and began to wait. The 
first ten minutes passed tolerably quickly. There was abso- 
lutely nothing in the room to attract my notice, but I listened 
intently to the slightest rustling, and fixed my eyes on the 
closed door—my heart beat. After the first ten minutes 
another passed, then half an hour, three quarters of an hour— 
and yet not a thing stirred! I coughed a few times, so as to 
make known my presence, for I began to grow weary and 
annoyed ; that way of being made a fool of had not entered into 
my calculations. I was just about to get up and go down- 
stairs with the candle. I looked at it; the wick had again 
made a snuff like a mushroom ; but on turning my eyes back to 
the door, I involuntarily shuddered : leaning in that very door 
stood a man. 

He had entered so suddenly and noiselessly that I had heard 
nothing. He wore a common dark blue peasant’s coat, was of 
medium stature and tolerably stout. His hands thrown behind 
his back ana his head bent forward, he fixed his eyes on me. 
I could hardly distinguish his features by the dim light of the 
candle ; I saw only a shaggy tuft of tangled hair pushed over 
his forehead, thick, slightly protruding lips, and whitish eyes. 
I felt a desire to speak to him, but remembered Mastridia’s 
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injunction and bit my lips. The man still continued to stare 


at me ; I, too, stared at him and, a strange thing! at one and 
the same time I felt a sort of fear, and immediately began, as if 
by command, to think of my old tutor. The fellow still stood 
in the doorway breathing heavily, as if he had climbed a moun- 
tain or raised a burden, and his eyes seemed to dilate, seemed 
to draw nearer to me, and I felt ill at ease under his stern, 
steadfast, sullen gaze. His eyes sparkled at times with a 
malicious inward fire, such as I have observed in a greyhound 
when he sights the hare, and, like the greyhound, he immediately 
followed me with his eyes whenever I “ started,” that is to say, 
tried to avoid his glance. 

I know not how much time passed in this manner ; it may have 
been a minute, it may have been a quarter of anhour. He still 
looked at me, and I still felt the same fear and embarrassment, 
and still thought of my Frenchman. I once or twice attempted 
to say to myself, What nonsense! what a farce! tried to smile, 
to shrug my shoulders—in vain! My will immediately became 
congealed, I can think of no other word to express it ; a sort of 
numbness took possession of me. All at once I perceived that 
the fellow had quitted the door, and was standing a step or two 
nearer tome. Then he almost sprang off both feet at once, and 
stood still nearer—nearer still—nearer still, and his lowering 
glance took possession of my whole face, his hands remained 
behind his back and his broad chest heaved heavily. These 
jumps seemed comical, but I could not shake off my fear, and, 
what I could not understand at all, a drowsiness suddenly came 
over me. My eyelids drooped, the shaggy figure in the blue 
coat with the white eyes doubied itself—and suddenly dis- 
appeared altogether. I shuddered. He again stood between 
me and the door, but this time much nearer; then he again 
vanished—a mist seemed to envelop him; he again appeared, 
disappeared again, and came nearer and nearer, his heavy, ster- 
torous breathing now reached me. Again the mist gathered, 
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and suddenly out of that mist, beginning with the white hair 
combed back, the head of old Desserre began to trace itself. 
Yes, there were his warts, his black brows, his: hooked nose! 


There was his green frock coat with the copper buttons, the 


striped vest and frill. I cried out, I rose to my feet—the old 


man vanished, and in his place I again saw the man in the blue 
coat. He went away, reeled to the wall, leaned his head and 
both hands against it, and, puffing like a broken-winded horse, 
shouted with a husky voice : “Tea!” 

Mastridia sprang up to him as if she had risen from 
the ground, and exclaiming, “Vasinka, Vasinka!” she began 
carefully to wipe the perspiration that streamed from his hair 
and face. I had approached her, but she so persuasively, with 
such a heartrending voice, cried out, “Your honour! good sir, 
spare him, go away, for Christ’s sake!” That I obeyed, and 
she again turned to her son, “ My benefactor, my darling,” she 
said, soothingly, “thou shalt have tea this minute, this minute. 
And you too, sir,” she called after me, “take tea at home.” 

Having reached home, I did as Mastridia had told me, and 
ordered tea. I felt a certain lassitude, not to say weakness. 

“Well, how is it ?” asked Ardalioun ; “‘ have you been ? have 
you seen ?” 

“ He certainly showed me something which I did not expect,” 
{ replied. 

“He is a man of great wisdom,” observed Ardalioun, bring- 
ing out the samovar ;* “he is held in great esteem by the mer- 
chants.” 

I went to bed, and, having pondered over my adventure, at 
length imagined that I had puzzled out its explanation. That 
man doubtless possessed considerable magnetic power ; acting 
on my nerves by some means incomprehensible to me, it is 
true, he had so clearly, so definitely awakened in me the image 
of the old man of whom I was thinking that at last he 


* Russian tea machine. 
VOL. III. D 
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appeared to me, and I saw him before my eyes. Such pheno- 
mena are known in science under the name of metastasis—a 
transposition of sensation. Very good, but the power capable 
of producing such effects remains none the less wonderful and 
mysterious. You may say what you like, thought I, I saw, 
saw with my own eyes, my deceased tutor ! 

On the following day the ball took place, and Sophie’s 
father came and reminded me of the invitation I had given his 
daughter. At ten o’clock that evening we had taken our places 
in the middle of the ball-room, lighted up with a number of 
brass lamps, and we prepared to dance an ordinary quadrille ¢ 
la Francaise, to the resounding strains of a military orchestra. 
The guests assembled in great numbers, the members of the 
fair sex being in the majority, and amongst them some real 
beauties. But the palm of priority would certainly have fallen 
to my partner if it had not been for her strange, not to say 
wild, expression. I noticed that she very seldom blinked, but 
the open, frank expression of her eyes did not redeem their 
fierceness. She had a charming figure, and moved gracefully 
though timidly. When she waltzed and, slightly bending back 
her waist, inclined her slender neck over her right shoulder, as 
if wishing to avoid her partner, it was impossible to imagine 
anything more charmingly chaste and maidenly. She was 
dressed all in white, and wore a turquoise cross on a black 
ribbon. I engaged her for a mazurka, and tried to converse 
with her, but she replied little and unwillingly, although she 
listened attentively, with that same expression of pensive 
wonder that struck me when I first met her. There was not a 
shade of coquetry about her ; her features never relaxed into a 
smile; and those eyes constantly riveted on the eyes of the 
speaker—those eyes which, at the same time, seemed to look 
at something else, occupied with other thoughts. What a 
strange being! Not knowing, at last, wherewith to move her, 
I thought I would relate my adventure of the previous evening. 
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She heard me out with visible curiosity ; but, contrary to 
my expectation, she was not astonished at my story, and only 
asked if zs name was Vassil. I remembered that the old 
woman had addressed him in my presence as Vasinka. “Yes, 
his name is Vassil,” I replied ; “ perhaps you know him ?” 
“There is a certain pious man living here called Vassil,’ she 
rejoined ; “I thought it might be the same.” 

“There is no question of piety in this case,’ I remarked ; 
a phenomenon inter- 





“this is a common effect of magnetism 
esting to doctors and natural philosophers.” I began to 
expound my views of this singular force called magnetism, of 
the power of subordinating the will of one man to that of 
another, and so on; but my explanations, somewhat confused 
it is true, appeared to produce no impression on my companion. 
Sophie listened, letting her folded hands fall on her lap with 
her fan lying motionless in them. She did not play with 
it; she did not move her fingers at all; and I felt that all 
my words had rebounded from her as from a stone statue, 
She understood them, but her convictions were evidently 
unshaken and ineradicable. 

“You surely do not believe in miracles ?” I exclaimed. 

“Certainly I believe in them,” was her calm reply. “How 
can one do otherwise ? Does not the Gospel tell us that whoso 
hath faith as a grain of mustard-seed can remove mountains ? 
We need but have faith and there will be miracles.” 

“It is very evident there is little faith left in these days,” 
I replied. “What miracles does one hear of 2” 

“Still they do happen; you yourself have witnessed one. 
No, faith is not dead in these days, but the beginning of 
faith . 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” I 
rejoined. 

“The beginning of faith,” continued Sophie, not in the least 
disconcerted, “is self-denial, humiliation !” 





D 2 
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“ Humiliation as well ?” I asked. 

“Of course. Human pride, arrogance, presumption, must all 
be eradicated. You spoke of the will—that also must be 
broken.” 

I gazed at the young girl who was uttering such speeches. 
But surely the child is not joking, I thought to myself. I looked 
at our neighbours in the mazurka, they returned my glance, 
and seemed amused at my perplexity. One of them smiled 
compassionately, as much as to say: Well, how is our little 
Miss Eccentricity ? We all know her here. 

“Have you succeeded in subduing your will?” I suddenly 
said to Sophie. 

“ Every one is bound to do what he thinks right,” she replied, 
in a certain dogmatical tone. 

“ Allow me to ask,” J began, after a short silence, “do you 
believe in the possibility of raising the dead ?” 

She quietly shook her head. “There are no dead.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“ Souls are not dead ; they are immortal, and can always show 
themselves when they please. They are constantly about us.” 

“What ? Do you mean to say, for example, that an immortal 
soul is at this moment hovering about that major with the red 
nose ?” 

“And why not ? The sun’s light shines on him and his nose ; 
and does not the sun’s light, all light, come from God? And 
what of appearance? To the pure, all things are pure, pro- 
vided you find a teacher, a preceptor.” 

“But, allow me, allow me,” I interrupted, I admit not 
without malice ; “ you want a teacher—what is your confessor 
for 2” 

Sophie gave me a chilling look. 

“Tt appears you want to make fun of me. My spiritual 
father tells me what I must do, but I want a teacher who 
would show me by his actions how to sacrifice myself.” 
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She raised her eyes to the ceiling, and with her child’s 
face and that expression of calm wonder, of mysterious, 
constant pensiveness, reminded me of a Raphaelite Madonna. 

“T have read somewhere,” she continued, without turning 
towards me, and scarcely moving her lips, “that a certain great 
lord ordered that he was to be buried in the church porch, so 
that all the passers-by might tread and trample on him. That 
is what we should do during our lifetime.” 

Clash! Bang! Rub-a-dub-dub! sounded the chorus of 
brass and drums. I must confess that such a conversation 
at a ball appeared to me excessively eccentric, and the thoughts 
it involuntarily awakened in me were peculiar and anything 
but religious. With the consent of my partner, I engaged in 
one of the figures of a mazurka, so as to avoid a renewal of 
our quasi-theological discussion. 

A quarter of an hour later I conducted Mademoiselle Sophie 
to her father. Two days afterwards I quitted the tcwn of 
T , and the form of the girl with the child’s face and the 
impenetrable, strong soul, quickly faded from my memory. 





Two years elapsed, and it came to pass that that form again 
arose before me, This is how it happened: I was talking to a 
colleague who had just returned from a journey in the South 
of Russia. He had stayed some time at T——, and was telling 
me about the people there. “By the bye!” he exclaimed, “ it 
seems that you know V. G. V. very well?” 

“Yes, I know him.” 

“And you also know his daughter Sophie ?” 

“T saw her two or three times.” 

“Well, just fancy, she has run away.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“It’s a fact. She disappeared three months ago, and nothing 
has since been heard of her; and the strange part of it is, 
that nobody can say with whom she has eloped—there is no 
kind of conjecture, not the slightest suspicion. She refused 
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all suitors, and her conduct was modest in the extreme. It’s 
always the way with the quiet, pious ones! The scandal in 
the Government is dreadful. V is in despair. And what 
did she want to run away for? Her father allowed her to 
have her own way in everything, and what makes it still more 
incomprehensible is, that of all the Lovelaces of the district 





not a single one is missing !” 

“ And have they not yet found her ?” 

“They tell you she has vanished, as if she had dropped into 
the water. There is an heiress the less, that is the ugly part 
of it.” 

I was exceedingly surprised at this news, for it did not in 
the least harmonize with what I remembered of Sophie V 
but few things are impossible. 

In the autumn of that same year my destiny took me, again 
on official business, to C———, whose government, as is well- 
known, lies in the same direction as that of T The 
weather was cold and wet, and the jaded post-horses could 
scarcely drag my light tarantass through the yielding mud of 
the high road. One day, I remember, turned out especially 
disastrous ; thrice we stuck in the mud up to the nave of the 
wheel, and the postilion, as a matter of course, scrambled out 
of one rut, and with cries and howlings crawled over into 
another, but we fared no better in that one. In a word, I was 
so tired out that on reaching the next stage I resolved to 
pass the night in the post-house. I was shown into a room 
containing a worn-out wooden sofa, with the floor all warped 
and the wall-paper in tatters. It smelt of kvass, hides, garlic, 
and even turpentine, and the flies settled everywhere in swarms, 
but at least it was a shelter from the inclemency of the weather. 
As I say, it rained incessantly for twenty-four hours. I ordered 
the samovar, and, seated on the sofa, abandoned myself to those 
cheerless wayside reflections so familiar to travellers in Russia. 
They were interrupted by the sound of heavy blows proceeding 
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from the common room, from which my chamber was separated 
by a partition of boards. This noise was accompanied by an 
intermittent shrill rattling, like the clanking of a chain, and all 
at once a man’s rough voice cried out: “ Bless God, all beings 
in this house. Bless God! Bless God! Amen! Amen! 
Avaunt!” wildly and incoherently drawling out the last 
syllable of each word. Then a loud sigh was heard, and a 
heavy body fell on the bench with the same clanking. 
“Akuleena! servant of tne Lord, come here!” began the 
voice again; “look, how naked, how good. Ha, ha, ha, 
pshaw! O Lord God, O Lord God!” it resumed, as if chanting 
in achoir. “QO Lord God, Lord of my life, look upon my 
misery! O, ho, ho, ha, ha, pshaw! But bless this house in 


the seventh hour !” 
“What is that ?” I asked the liberal hostess who came in 


with the samovar. 

“That, my dear sir,” she replied, in a hurried whisper, “is a 
blessed, godly man. He has not long been in our parts, but 
he has been pleased to visit us among the rest, and in such 
weather! The water is running from him in streams, poor 
dear! And you should see his fetters—it is horrible !” 

“Praise God! praise God!” the voice again broke out. 
“ Akuleena! Ah, Akuleena, Akuleenooshka—my friend! And 
where is our paradise, our beautiful paradise? Our paradise 
is inthe desert. But to this house, as the gift of this century, 
great joy. O—o—o!” The voice muttered something in. 
articulate, and again the drawling, yawning sounds were suc- 
ceeded by hoarse laughter. This laughter seemed to break 
out involuntarily, and was followed each time by spitting, as if 
in indignation. 

“Oh dear! Stephen is not there: How unfortunate!” the 
hostess suddenly uttered to herself, stopping at the door with 
all the signs of the most profound attention. “very little 
word seems to bring salvation, but it passes the under- 
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standing of an old woman like me!” Thereupon she hastily 
withdrew. 

In the partition there was a chink, and I placed my eye to 
it. The fanatic was seated on a bench with his back towards 
me, and I could only see his massive, shaggy head, like a beer 
kettle, and his broad, stooping shoulders covered with wet 
patched rags. In front of him, on the mud floor, an infirm 
woman was kneeling. Her dress, an old peasant’s gown, was 
also wet, and she wore a dark-coloured kerchief pulled right 
over her eyes. She was trying to pull off the fanatic’s boots, 
and her fingers slipped on the miry, slimy leather. 

The hostess stood beside her with her hands folded on her 
breast, reverently contemplating the godly man who, as before, 
muttered some incoherent speech or other. 

At last the woman in the gown succeeded in pulling off the 
boots. She almost fell backwards, but recovered herself and 
began unwinding the fanatic’s leg wrappers. A wound appeared 
on his instep. I turned away. 

“Would you not like to refresh yourself with tea, my father ?” 
_ said the hostess cringingly. 

“What is she thinking of?” rejoined the fanatic. “ Pamper- 
ing the sinful body. Oho! rather break all its bones—and she 
offers tea! Ah, ah, worthy old woman, Satan is strong within 
us! On him fall hunger, cold, on him the floodgates of heaven, 
heavy drenching showers, and still he lives! Remember the 
day of intercession! Thou shalt have, thou shalt have much !” 

The hostess gave a faint groan of wonder, 

“But listen to me! Give everything away, give your head, 
your shirt away! Even though they do not ask, give away, 
for God is looking! Will it take long to sweep away thy roof? 
Thy benefactor gave thee bread, well then, put it into the oven! 
But He sees all! Hesee-ee-ees! Whose eye is in the triangle ? 
Speak .... whose?” 

The hostess furtively crossed herself under her neckcloth. 
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“The old enemy, he is like Adamant! A-da-mant! A-da- 
mant !” repeated the fanatic several times, gnashing his teeth. 
“The old serpent! But God has risen from the dead. But 
God has risen from the dead, and will scatter His enemies! I 
will call up all the dead! I will grapple with His enemy. 


99 


. . . Ha-ha-ha, pshaw! 
“Have you not a little oil?” said another, scarcely audible, 


voice. “Give me a little to anoint the wound. I have a clean 
rag.” 
I again looked through the chink; the woman in the 
peasant’s dress was still busying herself with the fanatic’s 
wounded foot. Magdalena, I thought to myself. 

“Immediately, immediately, my dear,” exclaimed the hostess, 
and, coming into my room, took a small spoonful of oil out of 
the lamp in front of the saint’s picture. 

“Who is that waiting on him ?” I asked. 

“TI do not know, sir, who she is, but she seems to be seek- 
ing salvation, no doubt in expiation of some sin; and, besides, 
he is a holy man!” 

“Akuleenooshka, my treasure, my darling, my beloved 
daughter,” repeated the fanatic meanwhile, suddenly burst- 
ing into tears. The woman kneeling before him, turned 
her eyes on him. Good heavens! where had I seen those 
eyes? 

The hostess approached her with the spoon of oil. She 
finished her operation and, raising herself from the floor, asked 
if there was a clean lumber-room and a little hay. “ Vassil 
Meekeeteech likes to rest on hay,” she said. 

“Why, of course,” replied the hostess; and turning to the 
fanatic, “ Pray, my father, dry yourself, and go to rest.” 

He groaned and slowly rose from the bench; his fetters 
clanked, and turning his face towards me and searching for the 
saint’s picture with his eyes, he began to cross himself with a 
large cross on the back of his hand. I at once recognized him. 
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It was the very same fellow Vassil who had once shown me 
my deceased tutor. 

His features showed but little change, but their expression 
had become still more strange and horrible. The lower part 
of his bloated face was overgrown with a bristly beard. 
Tattered, dirty, wild, he inspired me with more repugnance 
than terror. He ceased crossing himself, but his vacant look 
wandered about the floor and in the corners, as if in expecta- 
tion of something. 

“Vassil Meckeeteech,” exclaimed the woman in the peasant’s 
dress, with a reverence, “ pray come!” He suddenly nodded 
his head, and turned round a little, but his feet became en- 
tangled and he began to stagger. His companion immediately 
sprang to him and held him under the arm. Judging by her 
voice and bearing she seemed still a young woman, but it was 
almost impossible to catch sight of her face. ‘ Akuleenooshka, 
my friend !” again exclaimed the fanatic in a trembling voice, 
and, opening his mouth wide and beating his breast with his 
fist, began a hollow moaning as if from the depths of his soul. 
They both left the room following the hostess. 

I lay on my hard couch and pondered long over what I had 
seen. My mesmerist had ended by becoming a fanatic ; that is 
where the power had led him which one could not but admit he 
possessed. 

On the following morning I prepared to depart. It still 
poured with rain as it had done all night, but I could not delay 
longer. When my servant brought me water to wash with, I 
noticed that a peculiar smile, indicative of suppressed derision, 
was playing on his features. I understood that smile perfectly 
well; it meant that my servant had learnt something which did 
not redound to the credit of his superiors, and he was evidently 
burning with impatience to tell it me. 

“Well, what is it ?” I asked at last. 

“You saw the fanatic of last night ?” he began. 

“T saw him; what then ?” 
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“But did you also see his companion ? ” 
“T saw her as well,” y 

“She is a lady, of good family.” . 

“What ?” ' 

“I assure you it is a fact; some tradesmen arrived this 
morning from T- and recognized her, and even mentioned 
the name of her family, but I have forgotten it.” 

It flashed across me like lightning. “Is the fanatic still 
here, or has he gone already ?” I asked. 

“T don’t think he has gone yet; just now he was sitting in 
the doorway, uttering such wisdom that it was past compre- 
hension. He lays it on thick, for that’s just what pays well.” 
My servant belonged to the same category of cultured valets 
as Ardalioun. 

“ And is the lady with him ?” 

“ She is with him and officiating in like manner.” 

I went out on to the steps and saw the fanatic. He was 
sitting on the bench in the doorway and, propping himself on 
it with both hauds, was swinging his downcast head to and fro, 
for all the world like a wild beast in a cage. His shaggy locks 
of curly hair hid his eyes and shook from side to side, as did 
also his pendulous lips, from which issued a strange, almost 
inhuman muttering. His companion had just finished washing 
herself in an earthen vessel suspended from a pole, and without 
throwing her kerchief over her head, was making her way back 
to the door by a narrow plank laid across the dark puddles of 
the manure yard. I looked at that head, now quite bare, and 
involuntarily clasped my hands in astonishment. Before me 
stood Sophie V. ! | 

She turned quickly, and fixed on me her blue eyes with the 
old vacant stare. She had grown very thin, her skin had 
become hard and had acquired a yellowish red tinge from 
exposure to the sun, her nose had grown sharp, and her lips 
more strongly marked ; yet she had not grown ugly, but to her 
former expression of pensive wonder was united one of resolute, 
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almost bold, concentrated enthusiasm. There was no longer 
any trace of the childlike in that face. I approached her. 

“Sophie Vladimir,” I exclaimed, “can it be you? In that 
dress—in such company.” 

She shuddered, looked at me still more fixedly, as if wishing 
to cal! to mind who it was speaking to her, and then, without 
answering a single word, ran towards her companion. 

“ Akuleenooshka,” he began to stammer, sighing deeply, 
“our sins, sins——” 

“Vassil Mikitich, let us go away this minute! Do you 
hear? This minute, this minute!” she exclaimed, with one 
hand pulling her kerchief over her forehead, and with the other 
seizing the fanatic under the elbow. “ Let us go away, Vassil 
Mikitich, we are in danger here.” 

“IT am going, my dear, I am going,” replied the fanatic 
submissively, and, bending forward with his whole body, raised 
himself from the bench. “ Only just let me tie up the little 
chain,” 

I went up to Sophie once more, told her my name, implored 
her to hear me out, to speak one word to me. I pointed to the 
rain pouring in torrents, entreated her to spare her health and 
that of her companion, and reminded her of her father. Buta 
wicked, remorseless spirit seemed to possess her. Without 
paying the slightest heed to me, pressing her lips together 
and breathing fitfully, she, in an undertone and with brief 
imperious words, urged on the disconcerted fanatic, girded him, 
held up his fetters, placed on his head a child’s cloth cap with 
a broken peak, thrust a stick into his hands, threw a wallet over 
her own shoulders, and went out of the door with him into the 
street. I had no right to stop her, besides which it would have 
served no purpose, and at my last desperate entreaty she did 
not even turn herhead. Supporting the “ godly man” under the 
arm, she stepped through the black mud of the street, and ina 
few moments, through the dim light of a misty morning, through 
the frequent gusts of the falling rain, loomed before me for 
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the last time the two figures of the fanatic and of Sophie V. 
They turned the corner of a projecting hut and vanished for 
ever. 

Not knowing what to think, I turned back into my room, It 
was all a mystery to me; I did not understand how such a 
well-educated, well-to-do young girl could throw away every- 
thing and everybody—the paternal roof, family, and friends— 
sive up all the customs and comforts of existence, and for 
what? To follow in the footsteps of a half-witted vagabond, 
and become his devoted attendant. Nor could one for a 
moment admit the supposition that the motive of such a step 
came from her heart, or that it was a perverted inclination— 
love or fear. A glance at the repulsive figure of the godly 
man sufficed at once to dispel such an idea. No, Sophie re- 
mained chaste, and, as she had once told me, to her all things 
were pure. I did not comprehend, but I did not blame, her 
behaviour any more than that of other girls who sacrificed 
themselves to that which they considered right, in which they 
saw their vocation. I could not but regret that she had chosen 
such a path, yet I could not deny her my admiration, nay 
more, my esteem. Her words to me of humiliation and self- 
denial were no empty phrases—in her there was no disparity 
of words and deeds. She sought a guide and leader, and 
found one—in whom, good heavens! She had indeed resolved 
to tread and trample herself under foot. In the course of time 
rumours reached me that the family had at last succeeded in 
finding out and bringing home the strayed sheep, but she did 
not live long, and died without uttering a word to any one, with 
a vow of silence on her lips. 

Peace to thy heart, poor, enigmatical creature! Vassil 
Mikitich, unless carried off by epilepsy, is probably fana- 
ticising to this day; the iron health of such people is in truth 
amazing, 

IVAN TOURGUENIEF, 
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Fox Hunting at the Land's End. 


HENEVER England is being swept by the periodical 

north-westerly gale, the north coast of Cornwall is the 

best, or the worst, place to be in, according to the point of 

view you take. There is nothing nearer than Labrador to 

break the sweep of the wind. The grey old cliffs literally 

shriek beneath it, and the sea behaves in a way that it would 
be useless to describe. 

One Friday the hounds were to meet at Zennor, near the 
Gurnard’s Head: a favourite meet of ours, partly because the 
scenery was remarkable even in that land of wild and beautti- 
ful scenery ; partly because the ground to be traversed was 
haunted by monuments of the unknown past (no one can live 
in Cornwall without becoming an antiquary), but chiefly 
because we were sure to find a fox. 

On Thursday night we saw our horses well fed and comfort- 
able, and turned in early with a hunting-man’s keen anticipa- 
tion of the morrow’s pleasure. But during the night the wind 
rose, and we woke to find a terrific gale blowing. It was the 
sort of gale that used to upset old Arcalus’ omnibus on its 
way out from Penzance, and blow the passengers into Bostrase 
Bog. It took a strong horse to stand up against it, and a 
stronger rider to keep his seat. 

However, we started. The white sleet had sprinkled the 
fields, but not thickly enough to cover the stiff dun grasses. 
The naked treeless country through which we rode, barren and 
wild-looking even at midsummer, was, in its present half- 
whitened state, the picture of desolation, but a picture dear to 
a true Cornishman—and my friend was one. On our left, 
about a mile away, was the sea, and on our right we passed a 
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succession of ragged furzy uplands, crowned with windy cairns. 
Every now and then we had to bow our heads to escape the 
stinging level sleet, and always through the shriek of the wind 
we felt rather than heard the thunder of the sea. 

As we drew near Zennor we began to fear that the hounds 
would not be there on such a day, and we were very glad, as 
we turned round by the church, to see their dappled coats 
under the “lew” of the one inn that Zennor “ church town” 
boasts of. Inside was old Thomson, the huntsman, taking 
something hot ; outside was Bill, the whipper-in, with the 
hounds ; but not a soul besides. And as not a soul turned up 
after we had waited an hour, my friend took upon himself the 
duties of “master.” 

To try the cliffs on such a day was out of the question, 
even if we could have got the men to go down with the rattles 
and terriers. So we started at once for the Galva Cairn. 
On the way the sky cleared to seaward, and the moving mass 
of water was revealed. Miles out we could see the great 
white mountains slowly pile themselves up and crumble forward. 
At times a sudden burst of wind whipped up the points of the 
waves and drove them scudding over the sea’s surface like dust 
along a road. And always from beyond the brow of the cliff 
the foam, like a flock of white birds, kept rising up and sailing 
miles inland. We saw great white gannets, too, that are 
scarcely ever seen there except in wild weather. 

Galva Cairn is a high ridge running towards the sea, and it 
has three summits of grey battlemented granite, each one like 
the fallen ruins of a giant castle. It was as steep “as a house 
side,’ and too rough for the cleverest horse. But there was 
smooth riding up the bottom between the Galva and the next 
ridge. At any other time the huntsman would have given his 
horse to the whipper-in, and forced his way on foot with the 
hounds through the high furze and whortleberry bushes, and 
up the steep rocks of the cairn, But to-day he wisely resolved 
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to keep his seat, and the chances are that once lost it would 
never have been regained in such a wind. So he turned the 
hounds in to shift for themselves. They seemed as eager to 
set to work as we were, and disappeare:! into the furze. In 
less than two minutes we could see them reappear higher up 
the hill. Their tails were working in a beautiful brisk way. 
There was a fox on that cairn somewhere, there was no mistake 
about that. 

Faster and faster moved the twinkling tails. They had 
winded him, there was no mistake about that either. They 
were probably giving tongue now, jubilantly, though of course 
we could not hope to hear. But livelier and livelier grew the 
work every moment, up and down, and over and under the 
hanging crags, till at last their excitement put the matter 
beyond a doubt, and they streamed along the side of the Galva, 
near the top, in a close line, all working together. They had 
found. 

Not a word was said by any of us four, but we clapped spur 
to horse and galloped up to the brow of the moor. Once 
there, we had not long to wait. There he comes, not a hundred 
yards off, a good old rock fox, swinging along over the broken 
eround as coolly as possible, down wind in the direction of the 
Fairy Gumph. “ Who-whoop, gone away!” shricked the hunts- 
man, as though the hounds could hear him, with an excitement 
which is strangely infectious at such a time. 

Shrieks, blowing of horns, and waving of hats, however, 
vere little needed. Here come the hounds, a lovely sight, 
through furze and over rock. Nearer and nearer, you can 
hear them now, chiming high and deep, and short and sharp, 
in the heart of the wind. Out they come to where the old 
fox broke over the smoother moorland. A moment their 
muzzles are along the ground. Then, with a merry burst 
of music, they are over the moor swifter than the wind 
itself. 
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Hounds never went faster. The scent, a thing to baffle 
philosophers, was excellent. A mile or so of broken moor, 
then a swerve to the right and the fencing began. This ts 
stiff work in that country, and it requires a specially trained 
horse. The hedges, broad stone walis mostly, with grass and 
furze a-top, are so close together that you are no sooner well 
over one than you have to stop your breath for another. In 
that place of small farms and bony broken land, each little patch 
that is saved from the moor is jealously walled off from the 
surrounding wiiderness by the thrifty farmer. 

There was not much time for observation, but I remember 
that we had a succession of tremendous hedges, which one 
would have thought twice before attacking on a calm day, and 
then made for the nearest gate. But the swishing wind, and 
the blinding sleet, and the splendid pace, and the difficulty of not 
being blown out of one’s saddle, left no room for picking and 
choosing. The lower banks you took in your stride, but the 
big ones, as high as your horse’s ears, you rose slowly to, staggered 
a moment, righted yourself at top, then sprang off to meet 
another twenty yards in front. Always the wind was sweep- 
ing across, hissing through the ragged furze bushes, whipping 
the slates from cottage roofs; but the scent got better and 
better, and the pace faster, and always we saw the tail of the 
last hound disappear over the hedge in front of us, 

We were going down a sloping field at full speed. At the 
end was what seemed avery low bank. Not till we got within 
ten yards of it did my friend and I, who were riding abreast, 
perceive that it was a deep sunken lane, some ten feet below 
the level of the fields on either side. To have pulled the rein 
would have been to break your own neck and your horse’s too, 
We kept them straight, and with a touch of the whip were over 
like a bird, and sweeping across the field on the other side. 
Such moments are intensely delightful. One seems to have 
cot the better of Death himself. 

VOL. III. E 
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Again we are out on the open, across the Gumph—a level 
plain among the hills, with standing waters, where fairies and 
elves may still be scen in midsummer twilight—and up the 
hill without a check, and along the outer fosse of Chyoone 
Castle at the top. The word “castle” would mislead a 
stranger. It was never a castle at all, except in the etymo- 
logical sense of the word. It is the ruin of a fortified camp on 
the hill top. The whole country is full of them. Every 
likely hill or jutting headland has a castle of the kind. This 
of Chyoone is in much better preservation than many others. 
Little is left now except the three circular walls, one within the 
other, separated by trenches. These walls have fallen in and 
nearly filled the trenches, but here and there a glimpse of 
Cyclopean masonry tells of their past strength. The middle 
and outer walls measure twelve or thirteen feet across. There 
is something fascinating about these strange old ruins whose 
history will probably never be unearthed. Whether they were 
built by the Danes, or some other invading force from the sea, 
to enable them to hold the land they had won, or whether 
they were made necessary for self-preservation by the warring 
and predatory habits of the old Britons, or whether they are the 
monuments of a yet earlier race and were antiquities even in 
British times, are questions which admit of many hypotheses. 
At any rate, if there is little to be known about them, there is 
all the more room for the imagination to build them over 
again and people them with whom it pleases. 

But this is no time to be looking about one. Antiquarian 
questions do not interest foxhounds, and down we go at the 
same pace towards the bottoms. On the right we catch a 
hurried glimpse of Chyoone Quoit, like a giant mushroom 
on the rim of the moor, It is a huge slab of granite supported 
by four blocks, and forming inside a square chamber of stone. 
It is soon left behind, however. Next we cross the hard turn- 
pike road, and here there is a slight check, for which one is 
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not altogether unthankful. Alas! it is only for a moment. 
Old Nestor, hark to him! has got it again under that bank, and 
off they go again in a long line, with the ringing hollows 
answering like a hundred packs at once. 

More break-neck rocky ground, more small fields and high 
hedges ; past grey stone circles, each like a smaller Stonehenge; 
past weird-looking cairns half-hidden by driving scud ; over 
swollen streams and covered bogs, and we begin to wonder 
how and where it will end. . 

By this time the old huntsman, who was always better at 
finding a fox than at riding after one, began to drop behind. 
Soon after, Bill, the whipper-in, a splendid rider, came to 
srief and was also thrown back. Part of a high bank gave 
way with him, and brought him to the ground, where his horse 
rolled on his leg, luckily on soft ground; so that my friend 
and I were left alone with the pack. 

We had reached that stage when it was clear that something 
must happen before long. Nothing mortal could stand the 
pace much longer. We crossed the brook without mishap and 
without losing a yard, and rose the other side through some 
heavy ground with pitiless banks. I remember I felt each time 
as if I were riding at the wall of a house, and was always very 
much astounded to find myself on the other side and still in the 
saddle. Looking back for a moment we could see across the 
valley the huntsman and with him Bill, who had remounted, 
and was already drawing ahead of his less reckless companion. 

By the look of the hounds and the way they run with their 
noses in the air, the fox cannot be far ahead. Here are three 
crofters in a high state of excitement on the top of a hedge. 
“Now gone on,” they scream through the wind. “ Gawin’ like 
a little rat ”—a simile which it requires more than imagination 
to fathom. <A quarter of a mile of open moor (how much more 
can we stand, I wonder!) when “Tally ho!” from my friend, 
and there was Reynard just disappearing over the brow of the 
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moor, not four hundred yards in front of us. The hounds had 
viewed him too, and put all the breath they could spare, which 
wasn’t much, into a sound which can only be described para- 
doxically asa “whine of delight.” Two minutes more would 
kill that fox. But one minute off at the pace we were going 
were Baleswidden earths, and the fox was evidently going 
straight for them. The question was, “Will the earths be 
open?” To cut my story short they were open, and we literally 
ran the fox to ground with the leading hound not twenty 
yards from his brush. 

We had scarcely dismounted from our steaming horses, when 
Bill came up riding savagely and desperately. Soon after 
the old huntsman, blowing his horn. His habit was to blow 
his horn whenever he was thrown out, as if the hounds had 
forgotten themselves in leaving him behind, and he wished to 
recall them to their duty. 

The hounds went back to Penzance and we turned north- 
ward to St. Just, after the strangest run I ever remember. 
We were quite dry. The sleet which scarcely wetted us was long 
ago dried by the wind. The wind itself was as strong as ever, 
and swept up the turnpike with a force against which our jaded 
beasts could scarcely make head. We reached home “as hungry 
asashag.” And after dinner, as we sat by the fire with pipes 
and something hot, and heard the screaming wind outside, the 
evening was almost as enjoyable as the day had been. 


CHARLES GREGORY FAGAN, 


In a City Garden. 


ENEATH the feathery Pampas grass 
I smoke my pipe, content and grave, 

Like Sitting Bull, or resting ass, 

Or any other Cheapside brave: 

(No—Chippewa, Magog! I rave). 
Before me grandiose hollyhocks stand, 

And sunflowers give a well-bred stare, 
And, in and out their order grand, 

Nasturtiums trail with vagrant flare. 
Ah, do I dream in No-Man’s Land? 
Bow bells sound near me I could swear. 


The vivid flash of shadow falls— 
Strange light’ning of a sunny sky— 
On chimney stacks and attic walls, 
From birds that circle somewhere nigh 
(The Guildhall pigeons, if I die!) 
And now with pink feet they alight— 
To Gog and Magog sacred birds— 
In aldermanic purple dight 
They strut and use big civic words: 
“Pooh! pooh!” conclusive as the right. 
List !—chimes whereto the Cockney herds. 


This desert grass, which makes me dream 
Of sea-like prairie limitless, 

Of Sioux, or a bison team 
Which covers half the wilderness, 
Hath Cockney limitings you guess. 
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The sweet south comes (from Surrey-side) 
To this roof-garden hard by Chepe, 
Toning the roar o’ th’ human tide 
Which daily frets its channel, deep 
Below me and my London pride, 
And heartsease, and the flower of sleep. 


The garden of the Hesperides 

Less secret was than this high nook, 
Which only the neighbouring sky, and these 

Tall sentinel chimney-pots o’erlook. 

Here life takes shape from pipe and book, 
Or borrows hue from flower and grass: 

Content with truth the pansy tells, 
Forgets the boasts which for it pass 

Where life contented never dwells. 
Whilst buil and bear count less than ass 
Within the quaint sound of Bow bells. 


J. EASTWOOD KIDSON. 





a) 


My Grandfather’s Diary. 


A POLITICAL DUEL, 


s May, 1807.—On account of a misunderstanding between 
Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Paull, a meeting took place at 
nine o'clock this morning, at Combe Wood,* Wimbledon 
Common, Mr. Paull had advertised a meeting of his friends 
to dinner on Friday last, at the “Crown and Anchor” in the 
Strand, Sir Francis Burdett in the chair. The meeting was 
accordingly collected, the party sat down to dinner, but no Sir 
Francis appeared. Instead of the attendance of the worthy 
baronet, his brother, Mr. Jones Burdett, came forward, and read 
the following letters :-— 


“ To the Electors of Westminster assentbled at the ‘ Crowi 
and Anchor’ Tavern. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—I am exceedingly distressed by the disagree- 
abie necessity imposed on me to contradict thus publicly the 
implied import of the two advertisements by which you are 
called together this day. They were both inserted without any 
communication with me, and never should have been inserted 
if any means had been afforded me of preventing it. As soon 
as I knew of the first advertisement, placing me in the chair, I 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Paull.” (The letter to Mr. 
Paull was here read by Mr. Burdett) : 

“ Wimbledon, April 29. 

“DEAR PAULL,—Your Jetter this morning occasioned me 
great surprise, and, to speak the truth, some displeasure. I must 


* Combe Warren has lately been made familiar to the public as the place 
of Mr. Gladstone’s temporary retreat from active political life. To its soli- 
tudes, which are yet almost within earshot of the roar of Westminster, 
another great statesman—Sir Francis Burdett—retired nearly cighty years 
ago, not to recruit health, it is true, but to risk his life in the fashion which 
my grandfather has related above.—F. D. 
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say, that to have my name published for meetings (like ‘Such a 
day is to be scen the great Katterfelto!’) without my previous 
consent,or any application to me,is a circumstance I should really, 
from any one else, regard as an insult. You were acquainted 
with my sentiments and determination not to do anything even 
for my own election, and, I should have thought, must have 
been consequently aware of the impossibility of my coming 
forward in anybody’s else. I yielded to your desire that I 
should nominate you, although I should much rather avoid even 
that; but as I highly approve your conduct, I do not object to 
that one act as a public testimony of such approbation, in case 
you think it (which I do not) of any importance—but to that 
single point I must confine myself, or be exposed to be 
reproached, and justly, with inconsistency and folly. I shall 
pay the greatest attention to Cobbett’s promised letter, but my 
own mind is quite made up ; the country cannot be served by my 
taking a part, and thereby aiding the delusion. 

“Yours, notwithstanding, very sincerely, 

“ FRANCIS BURDETT.” 

“The advertisement of this day is still more offensive to me ; 
as it might, if not thus contradicted by me, lead many persons 
to suspect that I had a dissembled wish to be elected into Par- 
liament, notwithstanding my public declarations to the contrary. 
I beg you, gentlemen, to accept this explanation from me as 
an act of fairness towards you, whilst it is one of strict duty 
towards myself. With every wish for the happiness and _pros- 
perity of the electors of Westminster, I beg leave to subscribe 
myself, 

“Your much obliged and faithful humble servant, 
“F. BURDETT, 

“ May 1, 1807.” 

In consequence of these letters, Mr. Paull published an 
advertisement in the morning papers of yesterday, “affirming 
that Sir Francis Burdett had consented to be present at the 
dinner at the ‘Crown and Anchor,” very properly conceiving 
this statement necessary to his own justification. This was 
not all, as appears by the sequel ; for, conceiving his character 
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very injuriously reflected upon, Mr. Paull despatched a challenge 
late on Friday night to Sir Francis Burdett, which, being 
immediately accepted, the parties met at Combe Wood, near 
Wimbledon Common. They discharged two pistols each; the 
second shot fired by Mr. Paull wounded Sir Francis in the 
thigh, the second pistol fired by Sir Francis wounded Mr. Paull 


in the leg. Sir Francis returned home from Wimbledon in the 


same carriage with Mr. Paull. 
The following is the account of the duel between Sir F. 


Burdett and Mr, Paull, drawn up and signed by Sir Francis’s 


second :— 

On Saturday morning, May 5, about half-past five o’clock, 
Sir Francis Burdett’s servant came to me with a note from Sir 
Francis, desiring me to come to him instantly to Wimbledon 
with a pair of pistols, as he had been called upon, but did 
not say by whom. I could procure none, after trying in vain 
at two officers of the Guards and at Manton’s—none that were 
thought fit for that purpose. It occurring to me that going 
thus from place to place for pistols might at last be the occasion 
of bringing on more notice than I wished, I determined to 
proceed without them, thinking that those who had called on 
him must have a pair at least, and that, if it was necessary, 
they might serve both parties. I arrived at Sir F. Burdett’s 
house at Wimbledon about eight o’clock, having been obliged 
to wait more than two hours for a chaise. He was gone on to 
the “King’s Arms,” Kingston, having left a note for me to 
follow him there in his carriage. On entering Kingston, I saw 
Mr. Paull in a coach accompanied by another person, and a 
servant on the coach seat. He called out to me on passing his 
carriage, and said something I did not very distinctly hear ; 
but I think he advised me not to proceed into the town, as the 
affair would be blown. I asked him where the inn was, and 
went on. 

As soon as I had entered the room where Burdett was sit- 
ting, a person appeared who had followed me ; on his entrance 
I asked Burdett who he was? he said it was Mr. Paull’s second : 
I then said, “ whom have I the honour to address ?” 
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“My name is Cooper.” “Do you know him, Burdett ?” 
“T have no doubt Mr. Paull has appointed a proper person to 
meet me.” “ Sir, sir, sir,’ was Mr. Cooper’s answer. I then 
said, as Burdett desired, that we should immediately follow 
them if they proceeded to Combe Wood, which seemed to be a 
proper place for the meeting. After Burdett had given me 
some letters and memorandums for different friends, and 
explained to me the subject of Mr. Paull’s demand, we pro- 
ceeded to the place appointed ; where ordering the carriages to 
stop for us, we went into the wood for a considerable distance. 
I fixed on a proper spot. During our walk, Mr. Paull fre- 
quently addressed me on the subject of the quarrel. He said 
he was sure I had not heard it rightly stated, and wished me 
much to hear him. I always replied that I had heard the 
whole from my principal, and that I placed implicit confidence 
in what he said, for if I could not have done that, I should not 
have accompanied him there ; and that from all I heard and 
read concerning the matter, it was my decided opinion that 
Burdett was the person most entitled to consider himself as ill- 
used ; but that, at all events, an apology from him was out of 
all question, and that I would rather see him shot than advise 
him to do so disgraceful an act. 

As Mr. Paull did not seem to have at all placed his opinions 
or cause in the hands of his second, I found it in vain to talk 
to him on the subject of accommodation. After we had 
stopped, I asked for the pistols, which were produced by Mr. 
Cooper, who declared that he had not expected things would 
have taken this turn. I asked him if he expected that I should 
advise, or Burdett would consent, to disgrace himself. I then 
told him that we had been unable to obtain pistols, and 
expected he would consent, as well as Mr. Paull, that we should 
use one of theirs: to this they both agreed. He, Mr. Cooper, 
told me he did not know how to load them ; I showed him how, 
and directed him to load Burdett’s while I loaded Mr. Paull’s. 
I then asked him what distance he proposed for them to stand 
at; he said he knew nothing about the matter, and left it to 
me, I measured out twelve paces, and placed the principals 
at the extremities of the space; I then directed him to give 
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Sir Francis a pistol, and I presented another to Mr. Paull ; at 
the same time assuring him, as I had Mr. Cooper, that Sir 
Francis came there without the slightest animosity against Mr. 
Paull, but that he would fire at him as a mode of self-defence. 
I said besides to Mr. Paull, that I hoped he was thoroughly 
convinced that the injury he had received was of a nature not 
to be satisfied with anything short of attempting the life of my 
friend, and risking his own; he replied he must do so, unless 
he had an apology. I then asked them if they would agree 
to fire by a signal I would make by dropping my handkerchief ; 
they each did agree to it. I placed myself about four yards 
on one side the centre of the space between them, while Mr. 
Cooper, on giving the pistol to Sir Francis, retreated very pre- 
cipitately behind a tree at some distance. On the signal being 
made, they fired together, but without effect. I then took Mr. 
Paull’s pistol from him, and said, I hope, sir, you are now 
satisfied ; he said no; he must have an apology or proceed. 
I said, to talk of an apology was absurd, and quite out of all 
question. We then reloaded the pistols, and gave them as 
before. I again addressed Mr. Paull as I had at first; he 
answered with warmth, he must have an apology or proceed, 
and called God to witness that he was the most injured man 
on earth. Mr. Cooper was then to make the signal ; but he 
stood so far out of the way that Sir Francis could not see him, 
although he had already called to him during his retreat, and 
begged him not to go so far off, and to come forwards, or 
words to that effect. At last, I saw Sir Francis could not see 
Mr. Cooper nor his signal, and upon his making it, I called 
out “fire” to Sir Francis, as soon as I saw Mr. Paull raise his 
pistol: they did so together, I believe upon my uttering the 
word, 

I should observe, that while they were waiting for the signal, 
I observed that Sir Francis held his arm raised, and his pistol 
pointed towards Mr. Paull. Knowing this was not with the 
view of taking any unfair advantage, but the effect of accident, 
I said, “ Burdett, don’t take aim ; I am sure you are not doing 
so; drop your arm, as you see Mr. Paull has his pistol pointed 
downwards.” Mr. Paull then asked me why I advised Sir 
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Francis not to take aim? I said, anybody might see that I 
could only mean for him not to take aim, or prepare to do so, 
before the signal, and from a desire to see that they were upon 
equal terms. The consequences of the second shots have been 
already described. After speaking to each of them, I set off for 
the carriages. Both were put into Mr. Paull’s. I went on to 
Sir Francis Burdett’s house, to Lady Burdett and his brother, 
and also to procure a surgeon in Wimbledon. 

During the transaction, not one word passed between me 
and Sir Francis, except what I said about taking aim. Mr. 
Cooper has constantly refused to sign any official account, to 
say where he lives, or what is his situation, which also was 
repeatedly requested of him by me, nor do I at this moment 
know anything further concerning him. 

JOHN BELLENDEN KER. 


“A HOAX.?* 


26 Nov. 1810.—This doubtful species of wit was most 
successfully practised at the house of Mrs. T., a lady of 
fortune, at No. 54, Berners Street, which was beset by 
dozens of tradespeople at one time, with their various com- 
modities, and from the confusion altogether such crowds had 
collected as to render the street impassable. Waggons laden 
with coals from the Paddington wharfs, upholsterers’ goods in 
cart-loads, organs, pianofortes, linen, jewellery, and every other 
description of furniture, were lodged as near as possible to the 
door of No. §4, with anxious tradespeople and a laughing mob. 


* Such is ‘the simple title my grandfather gives to an affair which no 
doubt called forth a volley of vituperative adjectives from lips less gentle 
than his own. After all, he who has been made an April fool had better 
join in the general laugh over his humiliation. This is what was not realized 
by the tradesman who wrote to the Pa// Mall Gazette last month, angrily 
complaining that he had received an order, which turned out to be a hoax, to 
deliver some lamps at Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett’s house, in Grosvenor Street, 
before noon on the First of April. Some fifty other tradesmen, it appears, 
were in the same plight. The trick is certainly an inconvenient one ; and, 
while it might be readily condoned on a first experiment, or in the case of a 
Theodore Hook, it has now lost even the merit of originality. 
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About this time the lord mayor arrived in his carriage, but his 


lordship’s stay was short, and he was driven to Marlborough 
Street police-office. At the office his lordship informed the 


sitting magistrate that he had received a note, purporting to 
have come from Mrs. T., which stated that she had been sum- 
moned to appear before him, but that she was confined to her 
room by sickness, and requested his lordship would do her the 
favour to call on her. Berners Street at this time was in the 
greatest confusion, by the multiplicity of tradespeople, who were 
returning with their goods, and spectators laughing at them. 
The officers belonging to Marlborough Street office were imme- 
diately ordered out to keep order, but it was impossible for a 
short time. The first thing witnessed by the officers was six 
stout men bearing an organ, surrounded by wine porters with 
permits, barbers with wigs, mantua-makers with band-boxes, 
opticians with their various articles of trade ; and such was the 
pressure of tradespeople who had been duped, that at four 
o’clock all was still in confusion. Every officer that could be 
mustered was enlisted to disperse the people, and they were 
placed at the corners of Berners Street, to prevent tradespeople 
from advancing towards the house with goods. The street was 
not cleared at a late hour, as servants of every denomination, 
wanting places, began to assemble at five o'clock. It turned 
out that letters had been written to the different tradespeople, 
which stated recommendations from persons of quality. This 
hoax exceeded by far that in Bedford Street, a few months 
since ; for besides a coffin, which was brought to Mrs. T.’s 
house, made to measure, agreeable to letter, five feet six by 
sixteen, there were accoucheurs, tooth-drawers, miniature- 
painters, and artists of every description. 


FRANCIS DOUCE., 
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The Law of the Mother and the Child: 
MR. BRYCE’S BILL. 


HE change which in the last few years has swept so swiftly 

over English feeling with regard to the Law of the 
Mother and the Child has again been strongly witnessed to, 
and this time ina way we may wonder at. Only four months 
have gone since we told our readers that a Bill was being 
busily drafted giving recognition to a mother’s claim to the 
care of her children, and now that Bill has passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons by the masterful majority 
of 208 to 73. Noris it only the number of those who went 
into the lobby in support of Mr. Bryce which is significant. 
The Bill was drawn as though to court resistance. It had this 
damning fault that it was logical. It was fantastically, quixoti- 
‘cally and quite unworkably fair. The Bill was an impossible 
Bill, and the Hlouse of Commons knew it was an impossible 
Bill, and passed it by an overwhelming majority. The world 
is getting strangely human, and the memory of the suffering 
that had been worked by the old law brought the resolve to 
do anything which could stamp with emphasis the sense of the 


nation that the old system must end and end quickly. And 
a legislative freak—and then 








so the Bill will go into committee 
be toned down, cut and hacked into practical shape. For even 
in the moment of his outward triumph Mr. Bryce must have 
felt that the very completeness of his success meant the failure 
of his Bill. The majority was composed of men who differed 
in everything except their eager willingness to declare that the 
present law is not to be borne. The Bill will be undone in Com- 
mittee, and it was the consciousness of that which carried it 
safely through the Commons. 
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We have called the Bill an impossible Bill, and the clauses 


needful for us to consider are— 


| “1, This Act may be cited as the Guardianship of Infants 
Act, 1884, and shall come into operation on its passing. 

“9. The parents of any infant shall during the continuance 
of their marriage be its joint guardians. 

“3. On the death of either of the parents of an infant the 
survivor shall be its guardian. 

“4, The parents of any infant who is unmarried at the time 
of the death of the survivor of them may, by any deed executed 
by them, appoint a guardian or guardians for such infant after 
the death of the survivor of them; and in default of such 
appointment, or in case such appointment shall not take effect, 
the survivor of such parents may by deed or will appoint a 
guardian or guardians for such infant; and in default of such 
last-mentioned appointment, or in case the same shall not take 
effect, the guardian or guardians (if any) appointed by the will 
of the one of such parents who shall first die shall be guardian 
or guardians of such infant. 

“Provided that where any infant shall on the death of its 
father before the death of its mother become entitled to any real 
or personal estate, any guardian appointed by the will of its 
father shall be a guardian of the estate of such infant jointly 
with its mother. 

“5. Where any. question shall arise as to the custody of an 
infant whose parents are living separate from one another, or as 
to the religion in which it is to be brought up, the Court shall 
have power to make such order as it may think fit regarding 
the custody of such infant or the religion in which it is to be 


brought up. 
“6. Every guardian under this Act shall have all such 


powers over the estate and the person, or over the estate (as 
the case may be), of an infant as any guardian appointed by 
will or otherwise now has under the Act twelve Charles the 


Second, chapter twenty-four, or otherwise.” 


The Bill is placed outside the sphere of practical politics by 
its second clause, and Mr. Bryce will do well to abandon it 
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at once. It is surely idle to seek redress for fancifui 
srievances in the presence of an actual wrong ; and to attempt 
to establish a dreamy and unreal equality between husband 
and wife by Act of Parliament is little else than a piece of 
legislative trifling. That second clause affirms that there shall 
be no authority by the hearth, and no master in the household, 
and that each parent shall have equal voice in all that concerns 
the bringing up of the children. The reasoning which says 
that married people must settle their differences between 
themselves, like the members of any other partnership, is naive 
enough, and might be listened to if we were prepared to go 
further and say that, like any other partnership, wedlock is to 
be dissolved at will. It may be freely and readily granted 
that in the most cases—in the happy average of homes— 
differences, if ever they arose, would adjust themselves, and 
there would be no need for final authority; but it is the 
exceptional households that make legislation necessary. In 
cases of home misery, where there is a lasting estrangement 
between husband and wife, the outward peace of the family 
and the welfare of the children seem to require the authority of 
one or other to prevail. It is all very well to talk about 
mutual concession, and to give cheap advice about the spirit of 
compromise ; but howif the difference be too deep for that, or 
the occasion of it make compromise impossible? Suppose a 
man is an earnest Evangelical, and his wife a zealous Catholic, 
and the question between them is the religion of their child— is 
he to be the poor little victim of a judicious compromise, and 
to be taught his religion upon the “give and take” principle ? 
Except in one particular the law affecting parents who are 
living together, as now interpreted, needs no amending. In 
cases of dispute between husband and wife the man’s will is 
allowed to prevail ; but, then, he must use his authority rightly. 
Under the Infants’ Custody Act the High Court has power, if 
necessary, to give the children into the custody of the mother. 
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Until lately, it is true, such power was only exercised in cases 
of extreme violence or gross profligacy ; but there is an 
evolution in the realm of law as elsewhere, and not the less 
important because it is silent and slow, and the statute may 
remain, but the interpretation of it changes. We are still told 
that a father’s right is controlled only in the interests of the 
children ; but then the interests of the children are taken to 
include things never dreamed of before. In the same way, 
the father’s right was always conditioned upon the fulfilment of 
marital duty ; but that phrase is now to cover things which 
would have made the hair of the older judges stand on end. 
Since the decision zz Re Elderton, it is settled English law that 
children are entitled to see their mother treated with ordinary 
love and reverence, and if the man be incapable of that, then 
he must be tamed and controlled, and see his children taken 
from him. In the case quoted, General Elderton seems to have 
been an affectionate father to his children. “I see no reason,” 
said Mr. Justice Pearson, “ to suppose that he is not very fond of 
his boys; nor have I any reason to suppose that, either by his 
example or intentionally, he would do anything detrimental 
to their moral or physical welfare.” But he had told his wife 
that they could meet only at mealtimes, and speak only when 
the interests of the children required it, and when she refused 
to stay under his roof upon such terms, she was held entitled 
to the custody of her children. So that while both parents are 
alive our law cannot now be charged with any special harsh- 
ness towards mothers. 

Indeed in one way the crude Bill which the House of Com- 
mons has in hand would make the woman’s position actually 
worse. It repeals the Infants’? Custody Act, by which alone 
the Courts have power to interfere between husband and wife 
living together ; and its fifth clause applies only to the case of 
husband and wife living separately ; so that as long as they 
dwelt together the woman would be without any redress 

VOL. III. 7 
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whatever, however much of a brute her husband might be. 
But a glance at the report of the debate in the Commons shows 
decisively that this second clause of the Bill will be cast out in 


committee. 
The promoters of the Bill will do well to submit at once 


and with what grace they may, and to accept an amendment 
recognizing the primdéd facie right of a father to control and 
direct the bringing up of his children. At the same time there 
ought to be the clearest recognition of the father’s power to 
forego his own privilege and to divest himself of his own 
authority, whether altogether or in part. An ante-nuptial pro- 
mise insisted on by the woman as a condition precedent to her 
marriage ought to hold good against all chances, On this 
point we have no word to change, and no word to add to what 


we wrote a year ago. 


“ A woman, let us say, prizes her faith as she prizes nothing 
else in the world, and rather than see children of hers brought 
up strangers to it, she is ready to accept loneliness, and to 
remain singleall her days. She is courted, perhaps, by one 
who is outside her church, and to win her consent he promises 
that she shall have the care of the religious training of any 
children of the marriage, and she consents. The woman then 
builds her trust upon that word—upon the faith of it she gives 
herself up to the man ; it is the first condition of her marriage, 
the szvze gud non, the one thing without which it would never 
have been ; and yet if the husband choose to forget his pro- 
mise, and to break his word, or to laugh it aside as one of the 
sweet insincerities of courtship, there is no help for the woman. 
She may have staked her whole life’s happiness upon the 
faith of that single promise, but the law of England will 
not the less allow the husband to disregard it, and even assist 
him in justifying what seems his dastardly unfaithfulness. We 
say, seems his dastardly unfaithfulness, because the worst of it 
is, that it is precisely the best men—the men most under the 
influences of religion—who are most likely to feel that it is their 
bounden duty to betray their trust. Nor, happily, need there 
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be anything like harsh judgment or blame ; rather on the con- 
trary, that wilful disappointment of another’s love and trust 
may ring of the truest heroism, and be only the painfullest 
duty accepted bravely. We take it that in such a case it would 
be a man’s hard but still imperative duty to let the girl who 
had believed in him feel that he had failed her, and to with- 
draw his word and to bring up his children in his own faith. 
But it is one thing to point out what would be a father’s duty 
if he were free, and quite another thing to say that he ought 
to be free. We have said that the State can have no interest 
in seeing that children are brought up in one form of Christi- 
anity rather than another ; and in any case there could be no 
a priori probability that that form would be the father’s rather 
than the mother’s ; and by direct consequence it follows that the 
State ought to give validity to sucha promise as we have been 
considering. In all other contracts of life, marriage is treated as a 
good consideration, making a contract binding. Thus, ifan uncle 
promise his nephew £500 per annum in the event of his 
marrying a particular girl, and the youth does marry her, no 
amount of shuffling will help the uncle to back out of his 
promise. In the same way, whenever a promise respecting the 
religion of children can be shown to have been a condition 
precedent to the marriage, it ought to be a covenant as sacred, 
as solemn, and guarded by as high sanctions as any that is 
known to the law. And here we may remark, that such 
legislation, so far from being a hardship to a father, would be 
a positive gain; in fact, what the late Dr. Ward called 
“conscience acquitting.’ As long as it was in his power to do 
so, a man would feel it was his painful, almost impossible, duty 
to break faith with the woman he had married, and insist on 
bringing up his children in his own faith. But if the State, 
dealing an equal justice to all, caring for the woman as well as 
for the man, and insisting on truth, were to hold the father to 
his bond, his conscience would be acquitted, his word would be 
kept, the woman’s pain would be spared, and to him there 
might still come something of that human gladness which is 
born of faithfulness.” 


. We are as confident now that those lines are right and true 
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and likely to be embodied in law as we were in the hour they 
were written. If, then, Mr. Bryce will abandon the second 
clause of his Bill—forego, that is, his attempt to redress an 
unreal wrong—and instead of insisting upon an impossible 
equality recognize the paramount nature of the father’s claims 
except when he has wilfully signed them away, all may be 
well. The other clauses of the Bill are drawn upon the lines 
laid down in these columns, and for them we have nothing but 
welcome. The provision that the surviving parent shall be the 
cuardian of the children goes straight to the roct of the worst 
part of the evil, and will make it impossible that a dead man, 
away in his grave, should ever again be able to stretch 
out a cold hand keeping a living mother from her child. 
In this connection two things and two things only need be 
considered—the welfare of the children and the saving of pain ; 
and both are consulted by postponing the claims of a testa- 
mentary guardian to those of a mother. To some members 
of the House of Commons it seemed a dreadful thing that in 
the event of a Catholic mother surviving her Protestant husband 
she should have power to take her boys from Eton and send 
them to Oscott, but it is probably not inherently more dread- 
ful than that a Protestant mother should have power to take 
her sons from Oscott and send them to Eton. 

It comes to this, that we must choose between the dead man 





and the living woman. 

It is not that we forget or undervalue the force or the worth 
of grateful, loving memories and faithfulness—they are a chief 
part of life’s good ; but in this connection they have no place. 
Such sweet human impulses are killed out by the great tyrant. 
Conscience. It is Conscience which steels a man to the pious 
betrayal and makes it possible that he should break the word 
which had been the condition of his marriage. And it is 
Conscience which helps a woman stoically to disregard the 
cherished wishes which else would have had the force of sacred 
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commands. But the State which cares not for this religion or 
that—and if it did, there wouid be no means of telling whether 
the faith of the surviving parent would most often be Catholic 
or Protestant—must allow a child to be brought up in the 
religion of the only parent that is left to it. It is the child’s 
interest not to be separated by the deepest of all differences 
from its mother ; and we shall do something to keep down the 
large average of human suffering if in such cases we make the 
tight choice between the parent who is beyond the reach of 
disappointment and that other whose heart can still warm to 
kindness and still throbs and pulses to pain. If we will bear 
these two things in mind—the interest of the child and the 
saving of suffering—the issue cannot be doubtful. 

The other clauses it is probably not needful to consider, as 
they are likely to encounter little opposition. But in whatever 
shape Mr. Bryce’s Bill comes out of committee, the new law 
can hardly help being an advance upon the old. 


JOHN GEORGE Cox. 
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Reviews and Views. 


. will not allow us here any notes in detail upon the studios 


of the present season. But an exception must be made for the 


picture in which Sir Frederick Leighton has expressed his highest feeling 
on human beauty. The story from Boccaccio which has inspired him was 
better known fifty years ago in Dryden’s paraphrase ; but this in its turn 
is now so generally forgotten that it is at least as convenient to refer a 
reader to the original “‘novella.” Boccaccio clearly intended to excuse 
much that was improbable in his story by placing its scene in Cyprus, 
an island whither Romance had followed Antiquity in search of legend. 
It has been our lot to buy and drain Cyprus, and to reduce it to prose ; 
but whether as the birth-place of Aphrodite or as the halting-place ot 
the Crusaders, it kept as an island opening on the magical East a certain 
poetical importance to the Greek and to the medizval Italian. In 
Cyprus then Boccaccio’s heroine might spread her couch in the open air 
of the May night, and sleeping there, clad in “subtle” draperies, might 
work the regeneration of a clownish mind by her unconscious beauty. 
Cymon was incapable of learning his letters or of any of the other 
elementary efforts of education, and so had been condemned by his 
literary father to till the ground and lead the life of a rogue and peasant- 
slave on the Cyprus fields. But passing from vineyard to vineyard at 
the close of a certain day’s toils, he finds the lovely lady in her slumbers, 
and a pretty bit of Boccaccio description signalizes the scene. It is a 
green field, anda fresh fountain springs thereby, nothing in Nature being 
worthy of record in Italian opinion unless it includes a ‘boschetto,” a 
rivulet, and some verdant grass. The description has just a suspicion 
of the ready-made and insincere, but perhaps it was more genuine 
to Boccaccio than it reads to us. Slouching along with his stick over 
his shoulder, the rozzo comes upon Iphigenia, with her servants sleep- 
ing at her feet, and this first glimpse of high human loveliness awakes 
within him intellect and sensibility and all the sleeping powers of his 
nature. From being a labourer he becomes suddenly what to Boccaccio’s 
Romance mind was a labourer’s very antithesis—a judge of beauty. 
And in this grave character he above all things desires to see the 
sleeper’s eyes ; but courtesy, waking in him with love, makes him for- 
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bear to wake her. The subsequent career of Cymon and Iphigenia 1s 
too complicated with adventures and exploits after the taste of the time 
to be followed now without weariness. But this opening incident 
remains as one of the freshest and purest passages of the Decameron. 


Sir Frederick Leighton has brought to the story an apprehension 
quickened to see something graver and lovelier than perhaps the words 
will generally suggest. He has shown us beauty accomplishing its high 
mission in ennobling the mind and inspiring it with the love of gentle- 
ness and desire for education. And the painter has refined upon his 
subject, until there is no suggestion of rudeness left in it. Iphigenia is 
not the nude nymph of Sir Joshua’s picture, or of the Rubens at Munich, 
but a lovely lady whose draperies sweep over her form in voluminous 
folds of lighted white. And Cymon has a delicate southern face, as 
beautiful as pencil could draw it, with finished and clear features, and 
dreamy eyes. The exquisite figure of a child gathered into the arm of 
the sleeping woman on the right gives to the group a crowning innocence. 
An allegorical effect has been made of the rising of an oriental moon, 
whose intense edge of light begins to shine over the dark line of the sea. 
The spectator faces east, and seaward, and from behind him a full after- 
glow shines upon the figures, of which the central one—stretched across 
the picture—is Iphigenia, white on her rosy and red pillows. The sky is 
darkening quickly with the swift southern night, but light is to succeed 
light, and when the after-glow shall fade, the great moon will be climb- 


ing into the heights. 


Mrs. Pfeiffer is securely enough established as a poet for her prose 
to be read with singular interest. And in her latest little volume— 
“The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, and How it Grew ’”’—the 
prose proves to be so attractive by a quality of delicacy and a 
gentleness of touch that our pleasure in the more obvious vigour of 
the rhyme is at least postponed. The Lady of the Rock is that 
daughter of the family of Argyle whose story—three hundred years old 
—has been sung by Campbell. It is told by Mrs. Pfeiffer in prose 
as well as in verse. But it is in the slightly diffuse introduction and 
surroundings of the rhyme, and not in the story itself, that we confess 
to have taken greatest pleasure. In days when good work is generally 
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concentrated, it gives the reader a most welcome leisure of the heart to 
find a contemporary writer taking enough human rest and pleasure to 
linger and pause, and caring less for precise adjustment of diction than 
for a general and easy fitness. Mrs. Pfeiffer’s pleasant prose wears this 
easy fitness to great advantage. Her thought, too, is sympathetic and 
generous, and has a quiet gaiety full of charm. ‘Take this, for instance, 
from the description of the Highland woman, Miss Macorquodale, at 
whose farm the author and her companion lodged. After drawing the 
fairly paintable exterior of a Scottish old maid, costume and all, Mrs. 
Pfeiffer adds : “ My obligation to truth compels me to confess that the 
picturesque scarlet jacket and grey locks were surmounted by a cap in 
which the effigy of a pink rose was a conspicuous object. The artist 
who works with words has this advantage over the painter who relies 
upon pigments : he comes into more direct contact with the soul of his 
subject. Thus the singular toilet arrangements which would have made 
a false note upon canvas, may easily be shown when verbally dealt with 
to have added alittle touch not far from pathetic. . . . . The incon- 
gruous head-gear clearly represented an effort to meet our supposed 
supra-mundane tastes.” There are far more important passages, but 
this represents Mrs. Pfeiffer’s best quality. 


The Rhyme of the Lady grew in the scene of her sufferings, and was 
first read to the simple audience at the farm, which included Miss 
Macorquodale, and an old Highland songstress—described with a kind 
of light pathos, free from the complaining note—and a curiously learned 
German-Swiss pedlar, who criticises in an unexpectedly literary manner, 
and is evidently a fact, like each of the other persons. Some apology 
has necessarily to be made on behalf of the story itself which the poet 
has to tell, inasmuch as the heroine, forced ‘into a loveless marriage 
while her heart and word were given to an old. lover, tolerates her 
husband’s infidelity, and moreover, after he has attempted her life, holds 
herself free to keep the old promise and marry the old lover without 
widowhood. The times and the place were wild; nevertheless this is 
somewhat too wild for the Church-ruled matter of marriage. The out- 
rage committed by her lord—the red Maclean—is in the exposing of 
Elizabeth on a rock in the stormy waves; her clinging there and her 
rescue form the swiftest and most vehement passages of a notable 
poem. 
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SUAREZ ON THE RELIGIOUS STATE. 


A DIGEST OF THE DOCTRINE CONTAINED IN HIS 
TREATISE, “DE STATU RELIGIONIS.” 


By REV. W. HUMPHREY, S.J. 
3 vols, pp. 1200. Cloth, royal 8vo, £1, 10s. 


“In three octavo volumes and in a most readable form, Father 
Humphrey has given us ‘the marrow of the doctrine’ of Suarez, 
‘separated from the dry bones of controversy.’ The treatise is sure 
to be read extensively. For religious it must prove a work of immense 
value, The requirements and obligations of the religious state are 
fully explained, and such questions as noviceship, profession, and 
vows are entered into at very considerable length.”—Catholic Times. 


“The original is a mine of learning as well as a masterly arrange- 
ment of fact and argument. But it is too voluminous for ordinary 
reading, and it was an excellent thought to prepare such a digest of it 
as may suit those who cannot give the necessary leisure to a perusal of 
the original, This task has been accomplished by Father Humphrey 
in a manner for which Catholics have a right to be grateful. A 
diligent study of these volumes will leave no room for difficulty on 
any topic connected with the religious.life.”—Cork Examiner. 
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Dublin Review. 


ALLNATT, C. F. B. 
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enlarged, demy 8vo . 
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his See and Successors, as described by the Early 
Fathers, Ecclesiastical Writers, and Councils of, the 
Church, with an Appendix containing Notes on the 
History and Acts of the first four General Councils, 
and the Council of Sardica, in their relation to the 
Papal Supremacy. Compiled by C. F. B. Allnatt. 

Cloth . : ° 
Paper . . , 


*€ Invaluable to the controversialist and the theologian, and most 
useful for educated men inquiring after truth, or anxious to kuow 


the positive testimony of Christian antiquity in favour of Papal 
claims.” — Month, 
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ALZOG. 


History of the Church. A Manual of Universal Church 
History, by the Rev. John Alzog, D.D., Professor of 
Theology at the University of Freiburg. Translated, 
with additions, from the ninth and last German 
edition by the Rev. F. J. Parbisch and the Rev. 
Thomas S. Byrne. With Chronological Tables and 
Ecelesiastico-Geographical Maps. 3 vols. 4to. , 
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The Jesuits: their Foundation and History. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, cloth, red edges. ; ° , : 


“The book is just what it professes to be—a popular history, 
drawn from well-known sources,” &c.—Month, July 1379. 


BOTTALLA, FATHER (S.J.) 


Papacy and Schism , ‘ : 
Reply to Renouf on Pope Honorius . ° : 


BRIDGETT, REV. T. E. (C.SS8.R.), edited by. 
Suppliant of tie Holy Ghost: a Paraphrase of the 
‘Veni Sancte Spiritus.’ Now first printed from a 
MS. of the seventeenth century composed by Rev. 
R. Johnson, with other unpublished treatises by the 


same author. Second edition. Cloth . , 
Watson’s Sermons on the Sacraments . : 7 ’ 
Discipline of Drink. : , . 


“The historical information with which the book abounds gives 
evidence of deep research and patient study, and imparts a per- 
manent interest to the volume, which will elevate it to a position 
of authority and importance enjoyed by few of its compeers.”—TZhe 
Arrow. 

**A learned and interesting book, and likely, we hope, to be 
really useful.” —Spectutor. 

‘© learned and deeply-interesting historical work. To non- 
Catholics as well as to Catholics the werk will repay a thoughtful 
reading.”— The Temperance Record, 


Our Lady’s Dowry ; how England Won and Lost that 


Title. Second edition . ; x ‘ ; . 


‘*This book is the ablest vindication of Catholic devotion to Our 
Lady, drawn from tradition, that we know of in the English lan- 
guage.”—Tadblet. 

Ritual of the New Testament ; an Essay on the Princi- 
ples and Origin of Catholic Ritual . , ° ‘ 
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1 vol., complete ° ‘ , , 

Or Part I., containing Benediction, Mass, Serving at 
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(A Poem) May Pageant: A Tale of Tintern. Second 
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300k of Spiritual Exercises and Directory for Canonical 
Hours, ‘ 


COLERIDGE, REV. H. J. (S.J.) 

Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. (Quarterly 

Series.) 2 vols. Fourth edition . . , ‘ 
Popular edition, 1 vol. ° ‘ ‘ . 

Life of our Life: the Harmony of the Gospels. Ar- 
ranged with Introductory and Explanatory Chapters, 
Notes, and Indices. (Quarterly Series.) 2 vols. 

Public Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. (Quarterly 
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Vol. 1. The Ministry of St. John Baptist. 

Vol. 2. The Preaching of the Beatitudes. 
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Lord’s Prayer), 

Vol. 4. The Sermon on the Mount (concluded). 

Vol. 5. The Training of the Apostles (Part I.) 

Vol. 6. The Training of the Apostles (Part IT.) 
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**It is needless to praise the matter of such a work, and the 
manner of its performance is admirable.”—Cork Examiner. 
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the measure of gratitude due to the richly-endowed intellect whici 
has given a contribution so noble to our standard Catholic litera- 
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Life and Letters of St. Teresa, Vol. I. (Quarterly 
Series). ; ‘ ; ; ; ‘ . . £0 7 6 


 Pather Coleridge states that he is anxious to enlarge the know- 
ledve of St. Teresa umong English readers, as well on other grounds, 
as becanse a large number of English Catholic ladies in the days of 
persecution found a home in the communities of her Order abroad, 
established by their own countrywomen. He has made much use 
of the labours of Mr. David Lewis, whose translation of the Life of 
St. Teresa of Jesu, written by herself, was published cleven years 
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DUPONT, THE LIFE OF LEON PAPIN, THE 
Holy Man of Tours; being Vol. VIII. of the 
“ Library of Religious Biography,” edited by Edward 
Healy Thompson, M.A. This work is not a Trans- 
lation, but has been composed, after a careful study 
of the Abbé Janvier’s full and complete Life of 
the Holy Man, and that of M. Léon Aubineau. 
Cloth . , ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° 


‘Tt is an original compilation, written in that well-known style 
of devout suggestiveness and literary excellence which charac- 
terise the writer’s former volumes of religious biography.”—Dublin 
Review. 
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practised and graceful pen.”— Month. 
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FOLEY, HENRY (S.J.) 
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MANNING, HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL—continued. 
Eternal Priesthood. Cloth. Second edition , » £0 & 


“This beautiful little treatise on the nature and duties of the 
priesttiovd is dedicated by His Eminence, in a few simple words, 
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Temporal Power of the Pope. New edition ‘ . 0 5 
True Story of the Vatican Council . ° ; » es 

MANNING, HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL, Edited by. 
Life of the Curé of Ars, New edition, enlarged . O 4 


MORRIS, REV. JOHN (S.J.) 
Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, Keeper of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. Demy 8vo . ‘ : ° . 010 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, related by them- 


selves. Second Series. S8vo, cloth . , ‘ o Oe 

Third Series . ° ‘ ‘ , ° , — Cae 
The Life of Father John Gerard, $.J. Third edition, 

rewritten and enlarged. ‘ : ‘ . » Os 
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NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 


Annotated Translation of Athanasius. 2 vols. 
Apologia pro Vita sua . ‘ . 
Arians of the Fourth Century, T in 
Callista : An Historical Tale. New edition , 
Difficulties of Anglicans. Two volumes— 
Vol. I. Twelve Lectures . ‘ 
Vol. If. Letters to Dr. Pusey and iis the ules of 
Norfolk e ° ° ° 
| Discussions and Arguments. 
Doctrine of Justification  . ‘ ‘ , ; 
Dream of Gerontius, Seventeenth sdliten, wrapper 
Cloth ‘ ‘ , ‘ ; : ; 
Essay on Assent . ; : 
Essay on the Development of Chewtinn — 





Essays Critical and Historical. Two volumes, with 


Notes " , . ° ' ; . ° , 
Essays on Miracles, Two. 1. Of Scripture, 2. Of 
Ecclesiastical History. ° , 
Historical Sketches, Three volumes . 
Idea of a University. Lectures and Essays . ° 
Loss and Gain. ° ‘ , , , ° 
Occasional Sermons. . : ; : : 


Parochial and Plain Sermons, Eight volumes — each 





Present Position of Catholics in England. New edition 
| Sermons on Subjects of the Day. . 
| Sermons to Mixed Congregations 
| Theological Tracts. , ° 
| University Sermons. ; ; 


Verses on Various Occasions, New edition 
Via Media. Two volumes, with Notes ' 
| Complete set of his Works, half bound, in 36 v iis, net 


NORTHCOTE, VERY REV. J. S. (D.D.) 

Roma Sotterranea; or, an Account of the Roman 
Catacombs. New edition. Re-written and greatly 
enlarged. This work is in three volumes, which 
may at present be had separately— 

Vol. I. History. . . 
II. Christian Art. ‘ 
III. Epitaphs of the Cat: tellin : 

The Second and Third Volumes may also be hind 
bound together in cloth . . 
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NORTHCOTE, VERY VEV. J. 8. (D.D.)—continued. 


Visit to Louise Lateau. Written in conjunction with 


Dr. Lefebvre of Louvain . , , ‘ , . £0 3 
Visit to the Roman Catacombs: Being a popular 
abridgment of the larger work . , ; ‘ ~ FS 


QUARTERLY SERIES (Edited by the Managers 
of the “ Month”). 
N.B.—Those printed in Italics are out of print, but 
may be reprinted, 
Baptism of the King: Considerations on the Sacred 
Passion. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. . » @ 
Christian Reformed in Mind and Manners, The. By 
Benedict Rogacci, of the Society of Jesus. The 
Translation edited by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 0 7 
Chronicles of St. Antony of Padua, the “ Eldest Son 
of St. Francis.” Edited by the Rev. H. J. Cole- 


my 


ridge, S.J. ‘ ° ; ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Colombitre, Life of the Ven. Claude de la . , » § 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great : an Old English 

Version. Edited by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, SJ.. 0 6 
English Carmelite, An. The Life of Catherine Burton, 

Mother Mary Xaveria of the Angels, of the English 

Teresian Convent at Antwerp. Collected from her own 

Writings, and other sources, by Father Thomas Hunter, 

Bd ‘ ‘ , ‘ . , ; ‘ « & 6 
Gracious Life, A (1566-1618); being the Life of 

Madame Acarie (Blessed Mary of the Incarnation), 

of the Reformed Order of our Blessed Lady of 

Mount Carmel. By Emily Bowles . ° ‘ . 64 
History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis de la 

Palma, of the Society of Jesus. Translated from 

the Spanish. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. 

Coleridge, S.J. Third edition ‘ ‘ ‘ » 0 
Also, a cheaper edition of the same, on thin paper . 0 5 
Terne of Armorica: a Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By 

J.C. Bateman . ‘ ‘ . , . ° ~ sg 
Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, in Meditations for 

every Day in the Year. By P. N. Avancino, S.J. 

2vols. ° . : ° P . ‘ — ag 
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QUARTERLY SERIES—continwed 


Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. 

H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 2 vols. . ° , ‘ » £0 15 
Cheap edition. 2vols. inone . ‘ ‘ , ~. 0 9 O 
Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich, By Helen Ram, 

With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. ' 0 5 O 
Life of Christopher Columbus. By the Rev. A. G. 

i Knight, SJ... 0 6 0 
f Life of Henrietta d’Osseville (in Religion, Mother Ste. 

Marie), Foundress of the Institute of thio Faithful 

Virgin, Arranged and Edited by the Rev. John 

George M‘Leod, 8.J. , , , , > » *® 
Life of Margaret Mostyn (Mother Margaret of Jesus), 
Religious of the Reformed Order of our Blessed Lady 
, of Mount Carmel (1625-1679). By the Very Rev. 

Edmund Bedingfield, Canon of the Collegiate 

Church of St. Gomar, and Confessor to the English 

Teresians at Lierre, Edited from the Manuscripts 

preserved at Darlington, by the Rev. H. J. Cole- 

ridge, S.J. . ° ° , , ; . 0 6 0 
Life of our Life: The Harmony of the ans ], arranged 

with Introductory and Explanatory Chapters, Notes, 

and Indices. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 

2 vols. . ° ° , . ° 015 0O 
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or 
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- Life of Pope Pius ‘the Se veil By Mary ll, Allies . 0 6 6 
By Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By 
" Ymily Bowles. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. 

Coleridge, S.J. Second edition ; : , . 0 5 6 
Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. Second edition. 

| By the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J. , . , 0 6 O 


Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, First Companion of 

St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father 

Boero, With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, 

Bids 6 , . . . . -. 0 6 6 
Pious Affections hematite God and the Saints. Medi- 

tations for every Day in the Year, and for the 

Principal Festivals, From the Latin of the Ven. 

Nicholas Lancicius, 8.J. With Preface by George 


Porter, S.J... . " ‘ ‘ ° , -. O77 6 
Prisoners of the Temple ; or, Discrowned and Crowned. 

By M. OC. Morris. With Preface by the Rev. Hl. J. 

Coleridye, S.J. . , » O 4 6 
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QUARTERLY SERIES—continued. 
Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge, 8.J. 6 vols. . ‘ : -each £0 6 6 
Others in preparation. 
Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka, With Preface by the 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. ‘ ° 0 3 6 
Sufferings of the Church in Brittany hares tho. Great 
Revolution. By Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. . 0 6 6 
Suppression of the Society of Jesus in the Portuguese 
Dominions. From Documents hitherto unpublished. 


By the Rev. Alfred Weld, S.J. . ‘ ~ aes 


[This volume forms the First Part of the General History 
of the Suppression of the Socicty. ] 


The Return of the King. Discourses on the Latter 

Days. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J... .— ys 
| Three Catholic Reformers of the Fifteenth Century. 
| By Mary H. Allies... - , ~ « & 6 
Thomas of Hereford, Life of St. By Fr. Lestrange . 0 6 0 
Life of King Alfred the Great. By A. G. Knight. 
Book I. Early Promise; II. Adversity; III. Pro- 

sperity ; IV. Close of Life. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 325 . 0 6 0 
Life of Mother Mary Teresa Ball. By Rev. H. J. 

Coleridge, S.J. With Portrait ° , , . 0 6 6 
Life and Letters of St. Teresa, Vol. I. By Rev. H. 

J. Coleridge, S.J... . ‘ ‘ ‘ , ao Ts 
The Life of Mary Ward. By Mary Catherine Eliza- 

beth Chambers, of the Institute of the Blessed 

Virgin. Edited by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, 8.J. 

Vol.I.. ‘ , , 07 6 
Works and Words of our Sasiow natawed tiem the 

Four Gospels by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. . 0 7 6 
Training of the Apostles. 2d vol., being Vol. VI. of 
| “Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ.” By the 
Rey. H. J. Coleridge, S.J... , . ° » Oe 


RAWES, REV. Fr., Edited by. 

The Library of the Holy Ghost :— 
| Vol. I. St. Thomas Aquinas on the Adorable Sacra- 
| ment of the Altar. With Prayers and Thanksgiv- 





—) 





| ings for Holy Communion. Redcloth .« . . 0 5 0 
| Little Books of the Holy Ghost :— 

| Book 1. St. Thomas Aquinas on the Commandments, 

| 32mo, 233 pp. Cloth gilt ' ° ° ; . 28 
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RAWES, REV. Fr., Edited by—continued. 
Little Books of the Holy Ghost :— 

Book 2. Little Handbook of the Archconfraternity of 

the Holy Ghost. Fourth edition, 111 pp. : , 

Gilt . ‘ ; . ; , , . ‘ 

Book 3. St. Thomas Aquinas on the Lord’s Prayer. 
139 pp. . ° ° ° \ . . ‘ : 
Cloth gilt. ‘ : ‘ , : . 

Book 4. The Holy Ghost the Sanctifier. By Car- 
dinal Manning. 213 pp. . ‘ , 1s. 6d. and 


RICHARDS, REV. WALTER J.B. (D.D.) 

Manual of Scripture History. Being an Analysis of the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament. By the Rev. 
W. J. B. Richards, D.D., Oblate of St. Charles; In- 
spector of Schools in the Diocese of Westminster. 

Part 1,2 maps. Second edition . . ; 
Patil, ; : : , ‘ . ; 
Part IIL, _,, ; ; ‘ , ; ; : 


** Happy indeed will those children and young persons be who 
acquire in their early days the inestimably precious knowledge 
which these books impart.”—-7ablet. 

** The ‘ Manuals’ we cordially recommend to schools and colleges 
in the preparation of the subject of Scripture History.”—Dudblin 
Review, 


RYDER, H. I. D. 


Catholic Controversy: A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s 
“Plain Reasons.” Fourth edition . , , R 
** Father Ryder, of the Birmingham Oratory, has now furnished 
in a small volume a masterly repiy to this assailant from without. 
It will chietly be useful as an antidote to Dr. Littledale’s insidious 
misrepresentations of Catholie doctrine, and will, with God’s bless- 
ing, do vast good amongst those for whom it is intended. The 
lighter charms of a brilliant and graceful style are added to the 
solid merits of this handbook of contemporary controversy.”—ZJrish 
Monthly. 


ULLATHORNE, BISHOP. 


indowments of Man, &c. New and revised edition . 
Groundwork of the Christian Virtues: A Course of 
Lectures . . . ' ; . : ‘ . 


“We do not hesitate to say that by the publication of the dis- 
courses Dr. Ullathorne has conferred a boon, not only on the 
members of his own communion, but on all serious and thinking 
Englishmen. . The treatment of the whole subject is masterly and 
exhaustive.”—Liverpool Daily Post, 

** A good and great book by a good and great man. This eloquent 
series of almost oracular utterances is a gift to men of all nations, 
all creeds, and all moral systems.”—The British Mail. 
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GROUNDWORK OF ECONOMICS. 


Cc. S. DEVAS. 











‘“We find it impossible to give within our limits anything like an adequate 
notice of this book—that is to say, any critical notice at all in proportion to its merits, 
which are great.” —Glasgow Herald, - 


“« May be strongly recommended to the notice of all advocates of social reform.” 
—Leds Mercury. : 


“The whole of the first book is well entitled to the careful perusal of all interested 
in social progress.”’— Scotsman, . | 


‘‘Mr. Devas has written an interesting book on a difficult subject, . . . . this 
volume will not only repay the study of the political student, but will be of con- 
siderable value to every, parent or householder.” —Znglish Churchman. 
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OLDCASTLE’S GUIDE FOR LITERARY BEGINNER 


Third Edition. One Shilling. 


. 





CONTENTS.—Literary Amateurs—Introductions to Editors—‘* Returned with Thanks”—How to 
Begin—Ten Journalistic Commandments—Pounds, Shillings, and Pence—Two Sides of the 
Picture~—In an Editor’s Chair. ; 





"~ Notes and Queries says: ‘We can remember nothing of the kind so capable, so unaffected, so 
pleasant to read from first to last as Mr. Oldcastle’s little treatise on journalism and its rewards.” 

_ The Daily News says: “The author, who assumes the name of ‘ John Oldcastle,’ discourses 
in an agreeable way about newspapers and periodicals, their external affairs and internal organiza. icns, 
He instructs his young disciples in the business of contributing to newspapers and magazines, enables 
them to know ‘all about it,’ and above all to avoid the token of a.raw hand.” 

The Atheneum says: ‘‘‘ Journals and Journalism’ is a sensible, well-written book, showing a 
teal knowledge of the subject, and containing many hints likely to be serviceable to beginners,” 

G. A. Saxa, in the //lustrated London News, says: “‘To young men anxious to enter upon a 
career in which thé kicks are many and the halfpence are few, ‘John Oldcastle’s’ book will be a very 
useful one. It is full of hints and bits of advice.” 

The Spectator says: ‘The author, who evidently writes under a nom de plume, gives much sage 
counsel to beginners, There is what may be Called a pleasant literary flavour about the interestiu.g 
and brightly written volume, and many a token of practical acquaintance with the subject.” 

The World says: “ Mr. Oldcastle’s clever little manual has had a great success. ‘To the literary 
tyro itis full of most useful hints ; while to the outside world it affords a fund of amusement.” 

The Saturday Review says: ‘‘ The particulars Mr. Oldcastle gives are trustworthy so far as We 
have been able to test them ; and the whole of the volume is pleasant reading. The print, the paper, and 
the binding are worthy of praise, and will be highly appreciated by persons addicted to bibliomania,’ 
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of dealing with the Public direct. 


_. For the PRESENT SEASON the Collection embraces a most marvellous) 
combination of Beautiful Designs and Colourings in a variety of Tt 
WOOL and other materials, .The ZEPHYR CLOTHS, PRIN 
SATTEENS, and other PL AIN and FANCY COTTON MATERI 
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